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| “Hic et Ubique” 
By Sir William Fraser. $1.50. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Wuo oF us, if cross-examined, would not own up tq en- 
joying a dish of gossip?—not the sort of gossip that scan- 


dal-mongers serve hot and overspiced, but a well-prepared 
dish, seasoned with aromatic herbs, rather than with fiery 


rs, Such an agreeable dish as that served by Sir 
Or Wiliam Fraser, in his latest volume, “ Hic et Ubique,” is 
always welcome. 


Ido not know how old a man Sir William is; but it is 
safe to surmise that he has reached the years of discretion ; 
for a man who hob-nobbed with the Iron Duke, and still 
lives to tell the tale, must be neck and neck with the cen- 
tury, Not only has Sir William lived, but he has lived to 
some purpose. To know his fellow-men, and the most inter- 
esting among them at that, seems to have been one of the chief 
objects of his life. And yet he was no mere lion-hunter, 
for he has served his country well, and met, in the line of 
his official duties, men of whom he writes, It was while 
sitting behind Disraeli in Parliament, that he learned to 
appreciate the “significant” shoulders of that remarkable 
man, But Sir William has devoted an entire book to the 
late Premier—“ Disraeli and His Day.” “ Among the num- 
berless criticisms which Disraeli’s novel of ‘Coningsby’ 
elicited,” says the writer en passant,“ it surprises me that 
no one observed that the title was not original, I do not 
say that Disraeli pretended that it was. ‘Coningsby’ was 
the title of a novel written by Sir Egerton Brydges, pub- 
w lished in 1813 at Geneva,” 

Sir William seems to have had quite a fondness for the 

late Lord Lytton, whom he first met at a ball given by the 

Duchess of Montrose, in Belgrave Square, While strolling 

10, through the back drawing-room—which had been desert- 
ed for the ball-room—he observed a “thin, gaunt being,” 
examining the pictures. The dress of this “ being” was of 
an earlier period than that then present. He wore a 
~ black satin stock buckled at the back of the neck, and what 
is called a ‘fall,’ that is, two broad bands of black satin cov- 
ering the shirtfront, and reaching the opening of the waist- 
h. coat; two ornamental pins connected by a chain being stuck 
into this ‘fall,’” His Lordship apparently liked Sir William, 
for he invited him to Knebworth and entertained him well. 
- day, while idly conversing, a Mrs, X., who seemed to 


a sort of retainer of Lord Lytton’s, asked him the some- 
what banal question :— ' 


** Which would you soonest be an Eagle, or a Lion?’ He re- 
Dlied ina deep voice, and with great solemnity of manner, ‘I should 
not like to be an eagle.’ Mrs. X. rose to this fly at once: she said : 
sit seal have thought that your noble, chivalrous, nature would 

hted to be an eagle; soaring through the clouds ; 

far beneath you.’ Without any change of coun- 
tenance he added,‘I should not like to be an eagle,’ ‘ Now tell 
me why good, wise reason I have no doubt.’ ‘ My rea- 
hae he is too fond of Mrs. Eagle. I would infinitely sooner 
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‘ nos know of Lord Lytton’s strained relations 
hye his wife, this story is particularly pointed. When living 

chambers at the Albany, Lord Lytton used to write what 
00k to be the most reassuring sort of letters to his spouse 
seGdimgton. In one of his epistles he said:—“ Here I 
e ; t labor; my thoughts ever with you: 
ompanion Solitude.” Lady Lytton thought that 
ested too much,” and one day she gained surrepti- 

sion to his apartment. Writing of this incident, 
‘I found that my wretched husband’s statement 
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was partly true: Bacon says that that is the best lie which 
has the largest admixture of Truth: the monster’s only com- 
panion was ‘Solitude’: but ‘Solitude’ was dressed in white 
muslin; and was sitting upon his knee!” 

One of the stories concerning this ill-assorted pair was 
told by Lady Lytton’s solicitor, in the world-famous quarrel. 
This gentleman told Sir William that when they were travel- 
ling in an open carriage through Italy, not long after their 
marriage, Lord Lytton was dressed in some fantastic costume 
which he affected at that time. Passing through one of the 
many villages close to the sea, they noticed a singularly 
handsome girl standing at a cottage door. Bulwer, turning 
to his wife, with ill-concealed complacency said :— 

“* Did you notice how that girl looked at me?’ The lady, with 
an acidity which developed itself later in life, replied, ‘The girl 
was not looking at you in admiration : if you wear that ridiculous 
dress no wonder people stare at you.’ The bridegroom thereupon, 
with an admirable sense of Logic, said, ‘You think that people 
stare at my dress; and not at me: I will give you the most abso- 
lute and convincing proof that your theory has no foundation.” 
He then proceeded to divest himself of every particle of eregpucs | 
except his hat and boots: and taking the place of the lady's mai 
drove for ten miles in this normal condition.” 

[Sir William retells, with some additions, the story of the murder 
of the Duchess de Praslin :—] “Shortly before the fall of Louis 
saute a fearful crime was perpetrated in Paris; which-no doubt 
shook the King’s already tottering throne. The Duke de Praslin 
had led for some years a very unhappy existence, in consequence 
of the over-attachment of a noaecsed wife, He — to have 
been a man of a highly nervous temperament; and his wife, most 
unfortunately, a woman of great sensitiveness ; who deeply felt his 
abandonment. It was suggested, of course, that the cause of the 
quarrel was a governess Mademoiselle de L,: this was proved not 
to have been the case: it ultimately became clear that the incessant 
letters written by the unhappy Duchess to her husband had so 
worked upon his nature as to tire him almost tofrenzy. The first 
facts known were that the Duchess de Praslin, the daughter of 
Marshal Sebastiani, had been found on the floor of her bed-room, 
wounded in numerous places; covered with blood: her bed, the 
carpet, the furniture, and the walls of the room, all flecked with it: 
the bell-ropes had been cut: and marks on the wall gave evidence 
of the unfortunate woman's attempts to escape. At first a carpen- 
ter was suspected, Suspicion soon turned upon the Duke, It was 
remarkable that, notwithstanding the desperate conflict which had 
obviously taken place, there was no trace of blood upon any gar- 
ment worn by him; nor in his sleeping-room. The evidence how- 
ever was sufficiently strong for him to be committed for trial: in a 
few days we heard of his death: and it was believed that previous 
to being taken to prison he had swallowed poison, Some thought 
the poison was given to him in the a: no doubt a public ex- 
ecution would, in the state of political feeling, have done desperate 
mischief to the reigning Dynasty. One theory was that, having 
held high office in the household of one of Louis Philippe’s family, 
he had been permitted to escape. 

“ So far the story is well-known; what follows is not. I have it 
on first-rate authority; that of the late Mr. Laurence Peel, the 
brother of the Premier, who at the time was residing in Paris; and 
was intimate with the best French society. It was well-known to 
the relations, and friends, of the Duchess de Praslin that from 
childhood she had had a constant fear of the Devil; ¢.¢., the Devil 
incarnate. Her iment ured him with the conventional 
horns, and hoofs, of the Middle Ages; what Cuvier defined him 
an interview, ‘graminivorous.’ A year before her murder she told 
a few of her most intimate acquaintances, fearing no doubt ridicule, 
that on the previous night the Devil had appeared at her bedside: 
that he placed his right hand upon her throat. She awoke: 


screamed violently ; and the fiend disappeared. This was smiled 
at by those who heard her story. Some years after her murder, in 
a secret closet of the Maison Sebastian: adage: abe pics 4 af 
querade-suit of Bae Nace ag tors | the horns and hoofs the hairy 
‘covering ; and hed in blood, Mr. Peel added that no doubr 
the de Praslin had contem the murder a earlier : 
but was prevented from it by the a of his 
wife ; and her screams, which 
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Sir William might have added a sequel which makes the 
story more interesting to American readers: that the gover- 
ness in the case married a well-known American clergyman, 
who then had a church in a New England village. He sub- 
sequently came to New York to edit a religious weekly, and 
his wife became quite a leader in religious. and literary cir- 
cles, We remember her well: a vivacious little old French- 
woman, of keen wit and sparkling conversation. She has 
since died, and her husband has married again. 

The author’s teeming reminiscences of Thackeray are most 
interesting. He was an ardent admirer of the novelist, and 
spent as much time as he could in his society. He admits, 
however, that Thackeray’s conversation was not what he had 
expected from his writings, Says Sir William:— 

“ The dominant idea which Thackeray wished to present to the 

ublic of his idiosyncrasy was that depicted in his vignettes of 

mself; the poor jester, with a flat, and melancholy, face; hold- 
ing the grinning mask in his hand: no doubt this accurately rep- 
resented the tone of his mind; which, like that of every man of 
Genius, was melancholy. Nothing can be more touching than the 
suggestiveness of the little picture on the original yellow covers: 
the sad, and humble humorist; signifying his own pathetic fate. 
[Once he] asked Thackeray whic = all his writings he liked 
the best: he answered at once ‘George de Barnwell,’ the quiz of 
‘Eugene Aram,’ Lord Lytton’s Novel. * * * Headded that he 
Caught the dest thing that he had written was the Surgeon's Song 
in ‘ Harry Rollicker,’ and that he had written it when on board an 
Austrian Lloyds steamer; very sea-sick. He told me that he 
considered ‘Tom Jones’ as by far the finest romance ever written. 
He added :—' If you had to write for your bread, you would know 
that the fable is unapproachable.’ ” 

Of Thackeray’s death, Sir William writes that he was 
riding past Stafford House on a December afternoon, when 
he met Swinton, the painter, who said that he had just heard 
the distressing news. “Soon after entering Rotten Row,” 
says Sir William, “I met Alfred Wigan, the actor: I told 
him the sad news: we went together to Thackeray's house in 
Kensington, and asked the servant if it were true. He looked 
very pale and said ‘Yes.’ I asked him what was the cause 
of his master’s death: he replied ‘I don’t know, Sir; the 
gentlemen are now examining his body, I have just taken 
up the kitchen scales.’ I asked ‘What for?’ ‘I believe 
they wish to weigh his brains,’ I turned to Wigan and said, 
‘What a subject for a “Roundabout Paper.”’ And Sir 
William was right. Thackeray alone could have done justice 
to the scene, 





The New Text of Job 
The Sacred Books of the Old Testament, A Critical Edition of the 
Hebrew Text. Printed in Colors. Edited by Paul Haupt. Part 
XVII. The Book of Job, by C. Siegfried. Leipsig: J. C. Hin- 
vichs' sche Buchhandlung. @t. Baltimore: Johns-Hopkins Press. 
IT HAS TAKEN a long time for the opinion to make its 
way that the Old Testament Hebrew text needs radical re- 
vision. The manuscripts known to us differ but slightly. 
There were centuries, however, before these manuscripts 
‘were written, in which the various copies then extant showed 
gteat divergences. The ancient versions are the most im- 
portant witnesses of this and the best helps in improving 
the text we have, The attempt to bring this text nearer to 
the probable original is now one of the first duties of an Old 
Testament commentator. No critical commen appears, 
in these days, without proposals of textual emendation, A 
few such proposals received consideration in the Revised 
Version of the Old Testament; but this was published ten 
or twenty years too soon to profit largely by modern textual 
criticism, For the most part, the results of scholarship in 
the textual criticism of the Old Testament are as yet un- 
known to the general public, Indeed, the work is still far 
from ended, and one is led to inquire whether Prof. Haupt’s 
undertaking itself is not premature—whether more thorough 
and extended labor is not needed before a sound text can 


be possible. inly, we cannot yet lookgfor the final text. 
But it is exceedingly important that the best results now to 


be had should be made even if they are provisional. 
The elaborate work of which the first specimen is now issued 
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will do great service, even though it shall be ultimately diy. 
placed. Nearly forty scholars in Great Britain, G 

and America are engaged upon it. Each is expected to pre. 
pare a revised text and a new translation of the part assigned 
tohim, Prof, Siegfried of Jena is the pioneer in the series 
with his critical edition of the text of Job. 

Two things at once strike the eye: the appearance of the 
poetry of the book arranged in metrical form, with double 
columns; and, still more, the embellishment of the page with 
colors, The type is black throughout. The colors are ap 
plied in blocks; in other words, it is the paper that is col 
ored, not the letters and words, The distinction of colon 
is thus excellent, and as well-marked by artificial light as by 
daylight. The blue, green and red denote additions or in- 
terpolations of various kinds. Foot-notes and a system of 
minute signs in the text are employed to indicate other 
emendations, The whole is ingeniously contrived and skil- 
fully managed. 

To estimate the quality of the work, one naturally turns 
the critical notes that fill the last twenty-odd pages of the 
book. They form a mean between the elaborate apparatus 
of Cornill’s Ezekiel, and the brief suggestions or assertions 
of Gritz in his posthumous text of Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
They are clear, fresh and suggestive. The text as given in 
the body of the work being the emended text, each critical 
note presents first the traditional reading which has been 
abandoned, and then offers reasons for the abandonment, 
such as the testimony of the versions, or the requirement of 
the sense, Conjectural emendation is resorted to not se 
dom; but it is trained conjecture—never irrational, seldom 
arbitrary, often plausible or even probable. Doubtless 
conjectural emendation is never so secure as one based on 
documentary evidence. It is often much more likely than 
an unintelligible, traditional reading. In careful hands, con 
jecture is 4 legithnase method, and it is always preferable to 
the slurring-over of a difficulty, or the defiance of lexicon 
and grammar which interpreters zealous for the received text 
have too often practised. Prof. Siegfried is scholar enough 
to offer nothing when he has nothing acceptable to offer, 
Occasional /acuna in the text prove his frank sincerity, In 
short, while some of his emendations will not be accepted 
and others are already the common property of the guild, 
the whole is a piece of scholarly work of a high order. 

A few illustrations, in English, will show the kind of 
change that results from the critical process :— 


Job 5:3. But suddenly I cursed-his habitation. 

Ei d :—But suddenly his habitation rotted ee 

5:15. But he saveth the poor from their sword, from ther 
mouth, and from the hand of the mighty. 

‘mended :—But he saveth the distressed from their sword, The 

poor from the hand of the mighty. 

8:17. And seeth the place of stones, 

Emended :—Between stones it liveth. 

10:14, I will leave my complaint upon myself. 

Emended :—1 pour out my complaint in me. 

11;184, Yea thou shalt dig about thee, and thou shalt take thy 
rest in safety. 

Emended:—And thou canst have the firm trust that thou shalt 
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rest in —- 
15:84. And dost thou restrain wisdom to thyself? 
mended :—And doth wisdom reach unto thee? 
16:20a, My friends scorn me. 
Emended :—Let my entreaty come unto God. 
19:36, Ye — ae ca strange to me. 
mended :—VYe are leagu nst me. 
19:296.c.. For wrath bringeth the punishment of the sword, That 
ye may know there is a judgment. 
Emended :—For wrath cometh 
may know that they are overwhelm 


It may perhaps give some relief to those who have racked 
their brains over 36:33—‘ The noise thereof sheweme™ 
cerning it, The cattle also concerning the va 
Prof, Siegfried dismissing it with the remark: “ In tigi 
nection entirely devoid of sense”! In general, it 16 CW” 
the effect of the changes is to promote intelligibil 
ness of expression, 
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_ The critical notes deal almost wholly with verbal changes, 
They do not undertake to justify the process of division or 
excision which occasions the different colors, This process 
y, to a large extent, familiar, That Chaps. 28, 32ff. 

h of Elihu), most of 40 and 41, for example, are 

not original parts of the m is held by a large number. 
The arguments are promised in the notes accompanying the 
translation, when that shall appear. Little less important, 
however, is the matter of glosses, or brief insertions of word, 
line, verse or even more, which the editor of the text pro- 
to exscind. This in some respects is the most perilous 

part of his task—one in which the subjective bias is least 
subject to restraint. Before 19: 25-27—to take a single in- 
stance—is regarded as a late gloss, there is need of more 
careful and cogent argument than the note of Prof. Siegfried 

i Instances like this remind us how important it is to 
ti einguish carefully between textual criticism, literary 
analysis and theological interpretation, even where they ap- 

each other closest, and, when it is the text with which 
we are dealing, to lay constant stress on objective standards 
of judgement. 

practical matter deserves criticism. The critical 
notes refer only to page and line of the text as printed in the 
book, not at all to chapter and verse. This greatly hinders 
their ready.use. Even this awkward plan is made more awk- 
ward by the fact that, in the text, the numbers of chapter and 
yerse are printed in prominent type at the outer corners, and 
the page numbers, less conspicuously, on the inside corners. 
For busy students this is no trifle. If the reference to page 
and line numbers is thought important, at least that to chap- 
ter and verse should be added. 

On the whole the enterprise is a credit to its originator and 
to those who cooperate with him, It will contribute much 
to intelligent views of the Bible—and who shall say that the 
need for such views among us is not great ? i 
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“The Sceptics of the Italian Renaissance" 
By John Owen. $3.50. Macmillan & Co. 
THE READER WHO begins this book ought to bear in mind 
the words of Sir William Hamilton, “ Religious disbelief and 
phical skepticism are not merely not the same, but 
no natural connection.” Mr. Owen's work is a learned 
and careful study of free thought in Italy at a period which, 
taken all in all, was the most splendid of its intellectual life. 
Giordano Bruno and Vanini are the two characters that the 
author aims at; but more than half of the volume is taken 
up with a preparatory examination of “ general causes” and 
masses and leaders,” In these introductory chap- 
ters, Mr, Owen discourses, after a fashion at once brilliant 
and scientific, on the operations and the results of Medizval 
commerce and the Crusades, of the gradual secularization of 
ture, of the mystery and morality plays, of the rise of 
2 Studies and the humanistic temper, of the reflex ac- 
tion of Arabian culture and philosophy, and of the ultimate 
tevolt against dogma, monasticism and the sacerdotal theory 
oteligion, One might take with him, as a key to the study 
of this perplexing subject, a passing remark of the author:— 
‘The ey t of Italians in preserving forms and sym- 
bols they have become emptied of all genuine mean- 
is very striking.” This peculiarity of disposition persists 
to th day, and the foreigner in the city of Rome, where the 
Pope dares not appear openly upon the streets for fear of 
insult from the populace, notwithstanding sees the Papal 
ams displayed everywhere. 

The author has made a careful examination of the writi 
ante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Luigi Pulci, Machiavelli, 
eclardini and Pomponazzi, looking chiefly toward their 
M@ tendencies of thought. The significance of Dante in 
Melation is that he exalted pe righteousness above 
munion with the Church, or even th i XY; 
eS etrarch’s title, “Chief Humanist” of the Renaissance, 
| to his separation from scholasticism and his hostility 
cholast “The massive tomes of the schools 
to him a heap of chaff in which he could 
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find not a single grain of truth or freedom.” Of Boccaccio’s 
“Decameron,” Mr, Owen says:—“ The lesson it taught Italy 
and Europe was the primary veracity of the human con- 
science, as against all systems of dictation and extraneous 
authority.” Pulci was the Italian Rabelais, and eke the 
Cervantes of the Renaissance, It is hardly to the taste of 
our age to address Jesus Christ, “O Sommo Giove per noi 
crocifisso,” as Pulci writes in his “ Morgante Maggiore,” 
which, as a satire, is equally pointed against Dante and 
Calvin. Macchiavelli, in these pages, appears simply as a 
statesman and politician, who had no concept of religion 
otherwise than as a theocracy, having necessary diplomatic 
relations with the other nations of the earth. His scepticism 
was moral, for, like all minds trained in Augustinianism, he 
believed more in evil than in good. 

We could not, without making citations too long for the 
space at disposal, give an idea of the chief charms of this 
volume, its opulence of literary allusion and criticism, its keen 
discernment of the currents of history, its clever compari- 
sons of men and books and its broad and philosophic temper. 
It is a book to own and to peruse at leisure, Finally, it is a 
book which appeals to high culture and elegant, refined, lit- 
erary taste, If these words seem to you, reader, an exag- 

eration, do you take up the work and see for yourself, that 
it is a book which will occupy an honored place on your 
shelves and a high rank in your estimation, 





“The Ghost World” 
By T. F. Thiselton Dyer, $2.50. /. B. Lippincott Co. 
Mr, Dyer, known as the author of “ Church-Lore Glean- 
ings,” is an indefatigable student of folk-lore. In the pres- 
ent instance he has chosen a popular subject, and has 
succeeded in making a readable book. His mode of 
treatment, however, gives room for the criticism that he has 
chosen a title somewhat too large for his subject, or rather, 
for his view of it. He might have done better in this res 
by following his own example, and entitling his volume 
“Ghost-Lore Gleanings,” which would have been an accu- 
rate description of its character, His book is not, as might 
be supposed, an attempt to explore and depict that mysteri- 
ous “ borderland,” or spirit-world, in which the shades of the 
departed are supposed to dwell while their appearance to 
mortals is permitted, His studies are confined to the ap- 
paritions themselves, The beliefs which have been held in 
different countries and ages respecting intercourse between 
departed souls and the living have been discussed in many 
works, Mr. Gomme, in his “ Handbook of Folklore,” truly 
observes that “the literature of this subject is enormous,” 
Mr. Dyer cannot be said to have mastered the whole of it; 
but he has studied the leading works, particularly those of 
Tylor, Lang, Lubbock, Dorman, Letourneau and Mrs, Crowe; 
and he has selected from these and from the classic writers, 
and the narratives of many travellers, the most striking ex- 
amples illustrative of popular notions on the subject, 
he 


as put together in an agreeable style, classifying them 
under various heads in a series of thirty-one ch - 
ning with “the soul’s exit,” “the nature of the soul,” “ why 


osts wander”—telling us of “ raising awe 8 “ ghost- 
ying,” “ ghost seers,” “the banshee,” “ haunted houses,” 
“wraith-seeing ” and the like—and closing with such weird 
attractions as “ghosts and hidden treasures,” “phantom 
music” and “ phantom sounds,” Here, it will be seen, is an 
ample feast for the gratification of readers who have a fancy 
for the supernatural, ; 
The peculiarity in which Mr, Dyer’s book differs from 
most others that have been published, at least of late years, 
on this subject, is one which will be rather a surprise to the 
modern public, whet writers of roche ian era are noth- 
ing if not philosophical. e phi may vary in its 
pa of view, and be psychical with one aakee and i 
cal with another; but some method of explaining the facts and 
beliefs recorded is <a Ps me Be rar er does not 
openly scout philosophy; y ignores draw- 
ing 8 fargo pert of his wateriale, fa the way of poptiar ompae- 
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stitions and ghostly incidents, from the works of the ethnolo- 
gists and psychical investigators, and carefully giving them 
credit for the facts, he as carefully excludes their comments, 
His reason for this peculiar course can only be conjectured, 
for his book has no preface, and begins and ends abruptly 
without a word of explanation, We can only infer that, in 
his opinion, science in this field has thus far found no place 
of standing. His own philosophical view is perhaps suffi- 
ciently indicated by the fact that an immense collection of 
popular beliefs and recorded stories respecting communica- 
tions between the human and the spiritural worlds, com- 
prising indiscriminately the most childish of medizeval fancies 
and the best authenticated occurrences in which such ob- 
servers as Sir Walter Scott and Lord Brougham were parties 
and attesting witnesses, are here linked together as apparently 
of equal value in making up a volume of amusing folk-lore. 





Classical Philology and Archeology 

ATTRACTIVE ALIKE to the eye and to the mind is Prof. Ro- 
dolfo Lanciani’s latest book, “Pagan and Christian Rome,” 
which forms a companion volume to the “ Ancient Rome in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries,” noticed in Zhe Critic of Feb. 2, 
1 It is not, as might be inferred from the title, a systematic 
account of the metamorphosis of the Eternal City from a pagan 
into a Christian capital ; it is, rather, a series of papers in doublets, 
or pairs, treating several interesting subjects on the two sides. 
Thus, after a preliminary chapter on the transformation of Rome, 
we are introduced first to the pagan shrines and temples of the city, 
then to its early and more important churches, The tombs of the 
Roman Emperors and their families form the theme of another 
chapter, which finds its complement in an extended discussion of 
the burial-places and commemorative monuments of the Popes. 
The last topic examined is that of the cemeteries, both pagan and 
Christian. This juxtaposition of the ancient and the medizval, the 
treatment of the pagan and the Christian element in Roman. monu- 
ments and usages, as each the counterpart of the other, is philo- 
sophic and sat reg he it helps us to see the fundamental unity 
and continuity of the history of the city of Rome from Augustus to 
Leo. The author’s method of presentation is discursive and popu- 
lar rather than profound ; few specialists write so entertainingly 
for the general reader. Especial attention is given to the results 
of late discoveries in enlarging our knowledge of Roman topography. 
The illustrations are numerous and tasteful. ($6. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 





TEH “ ANNUAL REPORT” of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens for 1891-92 bears record of a year of successful 
work, not merely in point of attendance and instruction, but also in 
the results of excavation. The organization of the School with 
both a permanent and an annual director bas greatly increased its 
educational efficiency. It is to be hoped that sufficient funds will 
be placed at the disposal of the directors to allow of. prosecuting 
the work of excavation as may appear expedient. Now that the 
School at Athens is so well established, it is time to take action 
toward the founding of a School at Rome. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
University Press. VISITORS TO POMPEII that take an intelli- 
gent interest in the ruins will not, hereafter, have to rely for their 

ion upon the inaccurate statements of guides, or on the in- 
uate explanations of the current books of travel. The 
“ Fiihrer durch Pompeji,” by Dr. August Mau, is an admirable ex- 
ample of what a special guide-book should be. It is issued with 
the approval of the German Archzological Institute of Rome ; and 
the fact that the author is ized as the meet living authority 
on Pompeii is a sufficient voucher for the authenticity of the con- 
tents. An introduction of eleven pages gives in concise form 
the preliminary information most needed by those — Pom- 
acon the first time; detailed descriptions of the temples, public 
dings, houses and other objects of interest fill ninety pages. 
The manner of statement is clear and finished. There are twenty- 
two illustrations, partly of restorations of buildings, partly of o 
jects and wall-paintings that have perished or have been removed. 
An English translation is promised. (50 cts. Naples: F. Furch- 





THE ATTRACTIVE edition of the “Satires and Epistles of 
Horace,” vs Prof. Kirkland, is based upon the well-known German 
edition by Kiessling. The American editor, however, has made a 
sensible use of his material, and has by no means slavishly followed 
his model. There is a brief introduction on the history of Roman 
satire and on the language of Horace’s satires and epistles. The 
notes are clear and generally apt. ($1.20. Leach, Shewell & San- 


born.)——-THE IMPORTANCE of Arrian’s “Anabasis of Alexander” 
and “ Indica” for readers of history is surely great enough to war. 
rant the publication of an English version. Mr. Chinnock's trans 
lation is a straightforward, trustworthy rendering, which 

does not err on the side of deviation from the original. It is to be 
hoped that the book will serve to make Arrian better known and 
appreciated. ($1.50. Macmillan & Co.)——IN THEIR TITLE-PAGgs, 
as in their names of pictures, the English are prone to give a de 
scription rather than a name. Thus, the title of Prof, Dieh|’s 
well-known book, in its English form, presents more than a mere 
hint of the contents; it reads, ‘‘ Excursions in Greece to Recently 
oe Sgr Sites of Classical Interest—Mycenae, Tiryns, Dodona, 
Delos, Athens, Olympia, Eleusis, Epidaurus, Tanagra: A ler 
Account of Recent Excavations.” In scope and aim, the v 
bears resemblance to Prof. Gardner’s ‘“ New Chapters in Greek 
History” (see The Critic of Oct. 8, 1892), but it covers a some 
what narrower field, and is addressed to a wider circle of readers, 
It shows a thorough acquaintance, on the part of the author, with 
the matter in hand, and presents a wide range of information ina 
very brief compass; it may be taken as a trustworthy guide to the 
best established results of research and excavation in the archeo 
ofGreece. It will be found interesting, even by readers who have no 
previous acquaintance with the subject. (B. Westermann & Co) 
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THE “ HANDBOOK of Greek and Latin Palzography,” by Mr, 
E, M, Thompson of the British Museum, is a well-arranged manual 
from the hand of a competent authority. No attention is paid to 
epigraphic forms; but the writing used for all ordinary purposes is 
followed from the earliest examples .on papyrus down to modem 
times. Of the nineteen chapters contained in the volume, seven 
deal with preliminary topics, as the history of the Greek and the 
Latin alphabets, writing materials, the forms of books, punctuation, 
measurement of lines, shorthand, abbreviations and contractions; 
five are devoted to Greek palezography, seven to Latin. The speci- 
mens given are printed in the text, and, though necessarily on & 
small scale, they are clear, and are well selected. (D. Appleton & 
Co.)——-THE FOURTH VOLUME of the “ Harvard Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology” sustains the high standard of the previous volumes 
in interest and value. Of the eight papers presented, three deserve 
special mention. The first, by Mr. A. A. Howard, is an admirable 
investigation regarding the forms, construction and musical effects 
of the ¢zdéa. e second examines anew the tragedy, “ Rhesus,” 
with reference to its authorship; the writer, Prof.J. C. Rolfe, comes 
to the conclusion that the play is not the work of Euripides, but 
that it “was written by an Athenian who lived between the end of 
the Peloponnesian war and the time of Demosthenes, who made a 
well-meant, but not wholly successful attempt to write a play of 
the old school, strict in its metrical structure, and avoiding the ad 
culiarities of the school of Euripides” ; while followin 
as model, he was influenced also by Sophocles and Ew 
The third paper is a discussion of certain phrases referring to seit- 
ure or pulling by hand, compared and examined as throwing light on 
a group of difficult passages in Homer. The titles of the other 
articles are, ‘The use of Hercle, Edepol, Ecastor by Plautus and 
Terence,” by F. W. Nicholson ; “ Accentual Rhythm in Latin,” and 
“ Latin Etymologies,” by Prof. J. B. Greenough ; “ On the 
of the Subject-Accusative of the Infinitive in Ovid,” by R. C, Mat 
ning, and “ Herondea,” by Prof. J. C. Wright. ($1.50, Ginn& 
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Educational Literature 

“ VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY,” by A. Milnes Marshall, M.D..is® 
text-book which deals fully with a few selected types, and‘ 
the common error of confusing the details of development in 
allied groups. A large share of the space at the command of the 
author has been devoted to human embryology, for the reason, # 
he says, that the original memoirs are in many cases 
to the ordinary student, and that itis, after all, that part of the sub- 
ject which gives interest and value to the rest. The book por 
much original matter, especially in the chapters on the Frog 
the Chicken ; the material for the chapter on Human E 
is derived in large part from the work of Prof. His. A num 
the figures, which are neatly engraved on wood, are from crane? 
specially prepared by the author. The work is supplied with 
bibliography and an index. ($6. G. P, Putnams Sons.) — 
““SWINTON’S SCHOOL History of the United States ” is “ swim! 
Condensed School History of the United States ” revised and 
re-written, The original book has been in use in the public so 
for about twenty years. The new matter added includes & @% 
ter on prehistoric. America, some account of the early histeHy = 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, and many new maps" 
and illustrations, It is well printed in large type and is neatly, 
strongly bound. (gocts, American Book Co.)——* A PRm 
HISTORICAL English Grammar,” by Henry Sweet, M.A, all 
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give, in about one hundred pages, the essentials of the subject ex- 
iding syntax, but including the history of the language, phonol- 
ogy, inflections, particles, composition and derivation. short 
Becton of Old, Middle and Modern English texts has been added, 
with phonetic transcriptions “to show the great changes in pro- 
tion which underlie the fixity of the orthography.” (60 cts. 
Macmillan & Co.) 


#* A HISTORY OF CRUSTACEA,” by the Rev. Thomas R. R. Steb- 
, M.A., is the latest issue in the International Scientific Series, 
yhich now includes upward of seventy volumes of popular scien- 
tific works by the most eminent specialists of the day. The pres- 
ent volume aims to present a clear outline of the subject for the use 
of beginners, and to be, in some sort, a handy book of reference 
for more advanced students, The great majority of the thousands 
of species of crustacea which inhabit the ocean are unknown to 
most people that are not specially interested in the subject. The 
Pook, therefore, does not lack novelty, though jt deals with only 
one-half of the entire class. The author directs the novices where 
to find specimens. A chapter on “Giants and Dwarfs” tells of 
the huge Silurian Pterygotus, whose feather-like markings on the 
by iho Scotch quarrymen to give the fossil specimens the name of 
“Seraphim.” ‘There are curious notes on “ Fact and Fiction,” 
about crabs, about the beautiful coloring of ZLeucoséa, about the 
shes atid ear-slits of the 7ha/assina, and about many other 
‘creatures belonging to the order. There are a few pen-and- 
pk illustrations in the text, and many useful plates printed sep- 
arately. ($2. D. Appleton & Co.) 








’ HIGH PRAISE must be given to “A Pathfinder in American 
History,” by W. F. Gordy and W. I. Twitchell. The object of the 
Etors is to suggest the best methods of teaching this important 
but too much slighted branch of education, They therefore pro- 
we courses of study, classified kopirs, lists of books and a wealth 
if material such as has seldom before been made so readily avail- 
¢. The hints concerning recitations are exceedingly helpful, 
ithe abundant annotations and comments upon various histori- 
fal points not only furnish the instructor with useful facts, but 
Simulate him to original research. A noteworthy feature of 
E system here outlined is the combination of history with lan- 
guage, reading, geography and literature. The grouping method, 
arrangement according to topics rather than centuries or periods, 
Must also commend itself to all thoughtful teachers. Much use is 

de of poetry, fiction and biography. There are lists of patriotic 
ems, famous-sayings of eminent men, important anniversaries, 
a names of the States, exercises for notable days and much 





that is valuable. There is now no reason why children should 
have that thorough knowledge of their pang hy history which 
citizen should possess. ($1.20. Lee Shepard.) —— 
IDERGARTEN LITERATURE receives a valuable, mous unpre- 
itious, contribution in a little volume, entitled ‘ Froebel’s Letters 
his Wife and Others,” edited by A. H. Heinemann, This title 
mewhat misleading : the letters fill less than one-fourth of the 
Ok; none of them are to his wife; and of the fourteen, three are 
fom his friend von Arnswald, to whom all but one of the rest are 
fiten. They have never before been printed, and they throw 
#h light upon the character and purposes of this friend of child- 
ood, this gentle, patient, tireless worker in the cause to which he 
ed his life. Mr, Heinemann’s reminiscences and explan- 
hotes add greatly to the interest and worth of the volume, 
lead one to a better understanding of Froebel’s. system. 
y attractive are the sketches of the first Kindergarten, the 
res of the master himself, and the appreciative portraiture 
ttwo women who were such true helpmates to him in his 
 (e1, Lee & Shepard.) 


{ R OTICE OF Mr. John Burnet’s “ Early Greek Philosophy”’ is 
elated that little remains to be done, except. to echo the general 
With which the book has been received. It is a work both 





















































at an reader finds scantily treated elsewhere. It 
austive work and serves as. a commentary on the literature 
| German) of the subject, as well as offering a consistent and 
explanation of Greek thinking from Thales up to the time of 
mophists. Mr, Burnet’s radical point of view is quickly stated. 
fly phi hers sought to know the nature of the pri 

Manent substance, and sought to know it as a matter of 
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Critic a5 
alistic tone ; but (a point which some reviewers seem to have over- 
looked) Mr. Burnet more than once carefully points out that, in the 
period under discussion, “ body ” or “ matter” was not exclusive of 
“spirit.” But this is a very slight objection, not touching the 
solidity and interest of the book itself. ($2.50, Macmillan & Co.) 


THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION has issued a thick pamphlet, en- 
titled “Abnormal Man,” being a series of papers on education in its 
relation to crime, prepared by Arthur MacDonald, an officer of the 
Bureau. Many of the papers are mere book-reviews, and severat 
have already appeared in print; but there is some new matter, and 
the whole is now for the first time collected. The author, though 
not expressing himself so decidedly as some recent writers have 
done, is altogether too much inclined to regard crime as a disease, 
and a good deal of the matter in this pamphlet is derived from 
writers of the italian school, who are now the leading advocates of 
that theory. He remarks, in his opening essay, on the difficulty of 
moral education, a difficulty that has oppressed all moralists from 
Socrates downward; but he fails to make any suggestion as to how 
such education may be improved. He wishes the State to enter on 
the work of, reforming criminals, but offers nothing new in regard 
to methods of reformation. He treats criminals, insane men and 
geniuses as oanptt shncemnel men, and has a long and, as it seems 
to us, an absurd chapter in which he tries to show, after Lombrose, 
that genius and insanity are pretty much the same thing. In spite 
of the author's eccentricities, there are some good things in his 
pamphlet, and it is specially valuable for presenting the views of 
Many recent writers on the class of subjects with which it deals, 
(Washington ; Government Printing: Office.) 


LAST WINTER CERTAIN bankers of Philadelphia conceived the 
idea of holding a meeting for the discussion of matters relating to 
banking, and succeeded in securing the codperation of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science ;} and the meeting was 
held under the auspices of that society’on January 12, 1893. The 
addresses at the meeting were made by Horace White, Michael D. 
Harter, A. B, Hepburn, J. H. Walker and Henry Bacon ;-and these 
addresses have now been published wogegner in a pamphlet entitled 
“The Banking Question in the United States.” The subject thus 
announced in the title is a broad one; but, in fact, the addresses 
relate exclusively to the subject of bank-notes, and mainly to the 
question of what security shall be provided for the notes of the 
national banks when United States bonds are no longer available, 
Mr. White argued that no security was needed except a small safety- 
fund to be formed out of the present tax on the bank-notes ; his. 
idea being that, in case of the failure of any bank, the Government 
would ultimately recover the amount of the notes from the assets of 
the bank. The more prevalent opinion, however, among the speak- 
ers was in favor of some, other bonded security in place of the 
Government's own bonds when these can no longer be used; and 
it was pointed out that either railroad bonds or state and municipal 
bonds would serve the purpose, The question of reviving the 
old state bank circulation was also discussed; but, although Mr, 
White and Mr. Harter spoke in favor of the state system, the pre- 
ponderance of argument was decidedly oer it. ‘The questions, 
discussed at the Academy's meeting are likely to be prominent in 
our public life for some time to come ; and those who wish to know 
the arguments on both sides will find this pamphlet useful. (§1. 
Philadelphia; The Academy.) 


ONE OF THE LATEST issues in the Social Science Series, pub- 
lished by Methuen & Co. of London, is a work on “ Ferdinand 
Lassalle as a Social Reformer.” It is written by Edward Bern- 
stein, sometime editor of The Social Demokrat, and translated into 
English by.Eleanor M. Aveling. The author is, of course, an ad- 
mirer of Lassalle, and has the partiality and bias of an admirer; 
but, if due allowance be made for this fact, his book will be use- 
ful even to the opponents of socialism, since it shows not yf what 
the earlier socialistic leaders thought but also what their followers 
are thinking now. It opens with an account of Lassalle’s early 

ears and of the state of affairs in Prussia when he first a 
in public life, and then goes on to show what he took in the 
movement of the Prussian people to obtain a constitution, and how 
his socialistic views ultimately led him to withdraw from the Prog- 
ressist party and strike out a course of his own, Several chapters 
deal with his opinions on A ior vig and social subjects; an ac- 
count is given of the romantic affair that led to his death in a duel, 
and the book closes with an estimate of his career and of what he: 
did for the socialistic cause. His main fault, in Mr. Bernstein's es- 
timation, was that he wanted to “take the goal by storm”; which 
seems to us the fault of socialists nn t, whatever one 
may think of socialism, and, whatever may bethe future in store for 








it, the, peasent, prominence of the Social-Democratic . y in Ger- 
makes this book both timely and instructive... » Imported. 
by Chatles Scribner’s.Sons.). ; ‘ gor 
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The Critic's New Home 







connected. When Mr. 












































to the architecture of New York. 


is the solidity of 
the whole struc- 
ture; and the next, 
its perfect finish. 
Except the well- 
laid floors, eve 
inch of woodwor 
is of polished oak. 
The building is, of 
course, fireproof ; 
and, equally of 
course, it is lighted 
by electricity and 
heated by steam, 
though prettily- 
tiled “practicable” 
-places adorn a 
number of the 
rooms, It is, in 
short, a model 
office-building of 
the most modern 
type, and superior, 
as a work of archi- nt 
pepsi teed We 
others equ up : 
to date in their ,” a 
conveniences, eho 
That it has an ele- } iid 
vator, all who have ul 
had occasion to = 
visit Zhe Critic's 
temporary q uar- 
ters on the to 
floor at 743 Broad- 
way during the 
it six months, 
will rejoice to hear 





ye 


since, the postman bore the following poetic protest :— 

DEAR Critic; Standing in Broadway, 

And longing for your leaves of light, 
I shuddered—for betwixt us lay. 

That greater than Parnassian height. 
Tier after tier appalled my view, 

The stairs that toward the sanctum tend— 
How like Fame’s steep, that only few 

Surmount, and at their age’s end. 
No elevator could be found, 

Not even in Scribner’s learned store ; 
A messenger at last I found, 

To climb and fetch the leaves of lore. 
When empty-handed he returned 

(No Critics in your office lay), 
I paid the wage so scarcely earned, 

And went, a sadder man, away. 
Your circulation must be big, 

If, Saturdays, your copies fail ; 
Or do you think it infra dig, 

To sell it in your “ rooms,” retail ? 
But buy an elevator—fast © 

And cushioned as the latest be 
(Your stairs are relics of the past), 

And I will come myself and see. 









the Condition of the Poor—City Mission and Tract Socie'y. ~~ = 


: 


THE CRITIC Co, has leased for a term of years an office on the 
fourth floor of the Kennedy Building, No. 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York—a six-story edifice uniform in style and structure with the 
United Charities Building, which it adjoins and with which it is 

‘ihe S. Kennedy erected the latter, and 
gave it to the four societies for whom it was designed,* he built, 
as a business investment, the office-building that bears his name. 
In the picture presented on this page, it occupiés the space at the 
reader's left, its width being indicated by the colonnade along the 
roof, A solid-looking base of two stories in fine grey sandstone, 
decoratively treated, is surmounted by four stories of pale-brown 
brick with brownstone trimmings. Spacious windows are so ar- 
ranged as to contribute to the artistic effect, Mr, R. H. Robertson, 
who planned the two buildings, has made no worthier contribution 


The first thing that strikes one, on passing through the doorway, 





The Critic was born in the neighborhood it has just quitted, and 


has gone bac 
again and 


k and forth between Broadway and Lafayette Place 
ain as its fortunes bettered. 
old home and surroundings, historic as they are and crowded with 
literary associations, it yields, not without regret, to the northward 
tendency of the business movement in New York—a tendency neyer 
more conspicuously marked than by the removal of the Herald, a 
fortnight since, to its beautiful new building at Broadway and 35th 
Street. Having passed its childhood and youth in a quarter a the 
city noted mainly for its old buildings and old memories, it ex 

to spend its maturity and age in a quarter now chiefly remarkable for 
the almost simultaneous erection of such splendid masses of maso; 
as the Madison Square Garden, the Gerry building (the home of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children), the Episco- 
pal Church Missions Building, the Bleecker Street Savings-Bank 
and the United Charities and Kennedy buildings. In making this 


In taking leave of its 


change, it may be the pioneer in a movement that will cause the 
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—especially the occasional contributor from whom, a few weeks 


nis EPIPHANIUS WILSON. © 
* Childrea’s Aid Society Organization Society—Association for Improving 
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neighborhood in question to become a literary and publishing cen- 


tre, no less than a 
centre for o 
ized charitable 
work, Sucha 
movement would 
go far toward 
making the vicin- 
ity of Fourth 
Avenue and 23d 
Street the most 
desirable quarter, 
for professional 
workers, in the 
city. Before 1890 
it was best-known 
as the site of the 
Sera. = 
my an 
Men's Christiag 
pwige we build- 
ings, the Lyceum 
Theatre and Cal- 
vary Episcopal, 
the Fourth Ave 
nue Presbyterian 
(Dr. Howard Cros- 
by’s) and St. Paul’s 
ethodist Epis 
copal churches 
(the last-named 
being now sup 
lanted bythe 
nited Charities 
Building), as well 
as of Packard 
Business Col 
which occu 
the building 


where the College of Physicians and Surgeons used to Dé 


Apropos of 7#e Critic's removal to a permanent home, Our 
readers, new and old, may be interested in the following brief sketeh 
of the paper’s history :— 

The Critic was founded by Jeannette L. and Joseph B, Gilder 
(its present editors) in January, 1881, and is, as 7he AZ 


says, “ the only purely litera’ 


weekly in America.” For the first 


two years it appeare a tly ; but it was soon found to be im- 


possible to keep pace with t 


e literary movement if it took but one 


step in two weeks, and the bold venture was made of doubling the 
original number of issues per year. The result justified the new 


departure, 


Two other changes were made before long: one, the 


omission of the portrait on the first page; the other, the ad 

of a rule that book-reviews should be unsigned. The objections @ 
signed critical articles were (1) that the necessity of signing some 
times caused contributors to decline to notice thé books they were 
most competent to review; (2) that reviewers were tem to 
gloss over the defects in certain works, if their identity was t0 
revealed to the authors; and (3) that readers are apt to tire 


— appearance of any names but those of writers of the highest 
ran 


The two most notable numbers of The Critic have been tom 
that celebrated the seventy-fifth birthday of Dr. Oliver Wenge’ 
Holmes (Aug. 29, 1884) and the seventieth birthday of James? 
). The list of contributors on the 
casions included the names of Dr. Holmes and Mr. Lowell 
selves, of President Cleveland and Lord 

Houghton and Lord Coleridge, of 


sell Lowell (Feb. 22, 1 


Mr. Gladstone, of 
Matthew 


. 


Arnold, 
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‘Dobson and Prof. F. T. Palgrave, of Bret Harte, John G. Whittier, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and George William Curtis; of Fred- 
erick Locker, Frank R. Stockton, Harriet Beecher:Stowe and T. B. 
Aldrich, of Edmund Gosse, Charles Dudley Warner, John Bur- 
roughs and Richard Watson Gilder, of Bishop Potter, Thomas 
Nelson Page, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton and Col. T. W. Higgin- 
gon, of Dr. Horace Howard Furness, F: Marion Crawford, John 
Fiske, George W. Cable, Joel C. Harris (“ Uncle Remus”) and: of 
other well-known literary men and women of America and Eng- 


land. 

By the balloting of its readers The Critic in 1884 elected an 
American Academy of “ Forty Immortals,” by whose own votes 
the first nine vacancies in that body have since been filled; this 
function being the only one members are called upon to discharge. 
The names of Dr. Holmes, Mr. Lowell and Mr. Whittier were the 
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The Nation’s Store-House for Books 


THE MAGNIFICENT structure for our National Library in Wash- 
, begun in 1888 and to be finished in 1897, will be the largest 
ever designed simply for the library purposes. In style, it 
will be of the Italian Renaissance, harmonizing fairly enough with 
the Capitol near by; and its walls will be of a fine, light-colored 
franite. In the octagonal rotunda, which is 140 feet in diameter 
and capped by a copper-covered dome, will be the magnificent 
marble-fnished reading-room. This will be 100 feet in diameter 
and 195 feet high in the centre; in it will be room for 300 readers, 
in the surrounding alcoves will be private rooms for about 
special students. The three stacks (as the wings set apart 
for the storing of the books are called) are to be built of non-com- 
materials, the shelves being of iron.and the floors of 
marble, As these stacks have an ag’ ate capacity of probably 
More than 1,800,000 volumes, and the Congressional Library 
4 present contains less than 700,000, the result of forty years 
g, it will be many a year before any additional space 
will be peapived, notwithstanding the fact that two copies have 
lobe sent there, of every publication copyrighted in the United 
States, Six millions of » se have been set apart for the needs of 
ing, and 300 men, in different parts of the country, 
ie: upon work directly connected with it. And when, 
inly in 1897, it is turned over to the Government, it will be very 
t© perfect in its appointments. Fireproof, with Papas 
mice us for heating and ventilating, it will contain a hand- 
Me office for the Librarian, private reading-rooms for Congress- 
fooms for the exhibitions of maps, instruments or special collec- 
printing and binding and repairing, and for copyright 
Th the attic will be a restaurant for readers too busy to go 
Hcheon. In spite of the efforts and devices of the con- 
the progress of construction must be slow, as it is a build- 
to stand for ages, but when completed, it will be a worthy 
monument for the literary y pr uct of American minds. 
lure presented above, showing how the library will look 







































































































pleted, is reproduced from a larger illustration in last 


of “ e’s Female Characters,” by the dis- 
; ‘Belen Fay (Lady Marne coming trom te 
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first three on the roll. A list of “ The Best Ten American Books” 
selected by the votes of its readers was published in Zhe Crité¢ of 
May 27, 1893. ; “ge 

In January, 1893, the financial control of the paper, which had 
passed out of their hands nine years before, was resumed. by. the 
editors and founders, Mr. J. B. Gilder becoming President of The 
Critic Co., Miss J. L. Gilder Treasurer and Mr. Oswald Weber, Jr,, 
Secretary. Since then the paper has been slightly enlarged, and 
illustrated ; and special attention has been: paid to a monthly reé- 
view of the magazines. 

Subscribers, contributors, advertisers, exchange-editors’ and 
friends generally are requested to: observe 7he Critic's changé® of 
address—and to remember that the more subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements they send to 289 Fourth Avenue, the better’ paper 
they will get in return! 
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Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE; CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 

The “Bacon-Shakespeare Case” in ‘The Arena,”—I\ have ‘al- 
ready referred to’ this “case” which has been on trial in The 
Arena for the past year or so. After it had been argued at length 
by Mr. Edwin Reed, Drs. A. Nicholson and F. J. Furnivall and 
myself, it was summed up Mm the Hon, Ignatius Donnelly for the 
plaintiff and Prof. Felix E. Schelling for the defendant. In the Jul 
number of Zhe Arena, the first instalment of the “ verdict 

iven, from which it appears that Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, the 

arquis of Lorne, Dr, C. A, Bartol, Mr, Appleton. Morgan, Mr, 
Henry George and Mr. Franklin H, Head render their verdict in 
favor of Shakespeare, while the Rev. O. B. Frothingham and Miss 
Frances E, Willard declare their belief in the composite authorship 
of the plays, and Mr. G. Kruell, “the eminent wood-engraver,” 
gives his vote for Bacon. 

Of the two closing arguments ‘sige in June), Mr, Donnelly’s 
is poor and weak, even for him. Dr. Nicholson’s able and brilliant 
plea, after a few feeble attempts to reply to some points in it, is 
dismissed as ‘ nothing but wandering garrulity without substance.” 
The “ great cryptogramist ” evidently cannot forgive the Doctor for 
proving the utter absurdity of the famous “ cipher” by showmg 
that any narrative whatever could be read into or out of the Folio 
of 1623 by using Donnelly’s own methods. Dr. Nicholson's 
pamphlet on the subject has never been answered, for the simple 
reason that it cannot be answered. 

Dr: Furnivall’s plea is not so much as mentioned by Mr, Don- 
nelly. I am said to “ give the whole case away by pegmay that 
some parts of some of the plays were not written by Shake- 
speare.” It follows, we are told, that, “ when once it is admitted 
that fart of the plays were #of written by the Stratford man, the 
whole Shakespearian fabric falls to the ground.” The player- 
editors of the Folio assert that Shakespeare wrote them all; and if 
their statements are false in one particular, “the whole 
tion of Shakespeare’s authorship, which rests principally on this 
folio, falls to the ground.” This, according to our cryptogramist, is 
to “let in the rag-tag and bobtail of London to a share in the 
se te are seca ee DO 

at man” ( ). e rest closing plea for th dant 
is of a piece with this, or worse. — me 

A casual reference to the “ cipher” in my portion of the discus- 
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sion affords Mr. Donnelly a pretext for dragging in a long defence 
of-that exploded foolery, and also Some comments on: my article in 
The North American Review in reply to his last printed plea for 
the “ cipher.” He says :— 

'* When I sent the article containing this surprising revelation to 
The North American Review, 1 requested the editor to place the 


‘Manuscript in the hands of some person in whom he had confi- 


dence, and ask him to count the words of the text and report to 
him whether those words held the arithmetical relations to the 
language of the play and to each other which I claimed they did. 
He wrote back that he had submitted the article to Prof. W. J. 
Rolfe, and that Prof. Rolfe had reported to him that my statements 
were correct; but that Prof. Rolfe would reply to my article in the 
next number of Zhe North American Review. 

**I looked for the reply with great curiosity. I could not see 
how he could reply to it. If he admitted the correctness of my 
statements then he must, it seemed to me, admit, as a reasonable 
human being, that such results could not have ‘come about by 
chance; and if he admitted that much, then he must further admit 
that there was a cipher in the plays. What was my astonishment, 
when Prof. Rolfe's article appeared, to find in it not a single ref- 
erence to the facts he was to reply to, not a single attempt;to 
deny or explain them away; but, instead, a lot of arguments, 
aleatiar to the weak sisterhood of sophistries which I have replied 
to in this article, about the typographical inaccuracies of the first 
oe proving conclusively that Francis Bacon did not:write the 
plays.” 

The “ ments” to prove that Francis Bacon not only did not 
write the plays, but could have had no hand in bringing out the 
Folio,-have never been answered by Mr. Donnelly, and I may safely 
defy him to answer them. Why should I comment further on Mr, 
Donnelly’s arithmetical work than to say that it was correct? I 
frankly admit that the man ca# count the words on p of the 
Folio, but his counting (the peculiarities of which I incidentally il- 
lustrated) cannot prove the existence of a “ cipher” inserted in the 
book by a person who did not edit or publish the book. 

Prof. Schelling’s plea for the’ defence, on the other hand, is a 
model of what such a closing argument in a case at law should be. 
He shows that the briefs for the plaintiff exhibit three kinds of so- 
called: proofs” : namely, “ first, statements, true but wholly irrele- 
vant; second, assumptions, wholly false; third, arguments, based 
on fact; but false in inference.” ‘The plaintiff's case is proved to 
be “ unfounded in fact, unsupported by a solitary scrap of credit- 
able evidence; based upon wild or ignorant assumptions, proceed- 
ing by false inference and illogical argument ; supported with sub- 
terfuge, disingenuousness and contortion of fact.” In closing his 
plea Prof, Schelling says :— 


‘The history of English literature discloses no man, of the general 
characteristics and training of Bacon, who has written a play com- 

rable to the least of Shakespeare’s. The history of Elizabethan 
are discloses several men of origin and education similar to 
those of Shakespeare who have written immortal dramas. ‘To at- 
tribute the Shakespearian plays to Bacon is to believe that one man 
has done what is distinctly at variance with his characteristics of 
mind and training, and that a second man has not done precisely 
that towhich his nature and the circumstances of his life must in- 
dubitably have led him. To attribute the Shakespearian plays to 
Bacon, in words already quoted by Prof. Rolfe, is to seek to prove 
one absurdity on the assumption of two miracles” 


The “verdicts” in the July Arena are of much interest, and I 
wish I could take space for extended extracts from them. Dr. 
Wallace sums up the case for Shakespeare most admirably in the 
compass of three pages. The Marquis of Lorne has little to say, 
and that little not particularly noteworthy, but he is on the right 
side, Mr. Frothingham believes that “ the mpg of Shake- 
speare and that of Bacon are equally impossible,” but if called on 
to decide between the two he would decide for Shakespeare, “ not 
on the ground of evidence, certainly, for there is none, ‘but on 
grounds of general tradition.” Mr. Morgan sneers at my plea as 
“stale matter” (but it has never been answered) and gives the im- 
pression that it concerns itself mainly with “the childish Donnelly 
cipher,” to which I made only incidental allusion. He also in- 
‘dulges in his familiar flings at metrical tests as helps in settling 
the authenticity and chronology of the plays, referring to Dr: Fur- 
nivall as.“ a commentator named Furnival! "—just as, in another 

of his verdict, he ‘alludes to a brother officer in the N. Y. 

Society as “a man named Fleming, not a Shak 

‘scholar, but a man with no motive for prevarication.” He has, 
however, some very sensible remarks on the failure of Mr, Reed to 
make out a casé for Bacon. He says :— 
“A complaint consisting of negatives, or of negative allegations 
merely, would be.a curiosity. in\a court of ee it.ever got.into 
court at.all; and if itdid, it would remain pi ey enough to 
be th: out. Jt certs nly would never reach a , dor the Ba- 
conian case—and Mr, Reéd fairly states it—is found upon examina- 
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tion to be built, not of facts, butof coincidences. Buta coincidence} 
nor a hundred coincidences, never proved anything, and never ddy 
and never will prove anything. As the man said about the gho 
we have all of us seen too many coincidences to believe in them, 
And, moreover, what is a coincidence to one man is not a coincidence 
to another, but the merest convention and commonplace. The mp 
most that a coincidence can do is to build up a paradox; andif 
there is anything less safe or more useless than a coincidence, it js 
a paradox.” 

Mr. Head, while admitting that Bacon was “a master of terse 
and vigorous English,” regards him as “ absolutely devoid of poet 
fancy and imagination”; and-he adds that “ to suggest that 
wrote the Shakespeare poems is as absurd, from his mental endow- 
ment, as to argue that Huxley wrote the poems of Tennyson,” — 

Dr. Bartol’s verdict is so good in its way that I cannot refrain 
from quoting the greater part of it :— 

‘If, as the French Buffon said, ‘The style is the man himself’ 
Bacon did not write Shakespeare, nor are the two a binary star, 
The parallel between them is of disjoined expressions, a contrast 
both of spirit and of form. Bacon is weighty, Shakespeare im- 
ponderable; Bacon is reflective, Shakespeare intuitive; Bacon is 
fanciful, Shakespeare is imaginative; Bacon is logical, Shakes 
dramatic; Bacon’s rhyme is mechanical, Shakespeare’s rhyteaee 
musical;:Bacon’s poetry is versified prose, Shakespeare's prose is 
poetry; Bacon brings a scheme, Shakespeare a chime; Bacon never 
escapes from, and Shakespeare effaces, himself; Bacon has elo. 
quence and Shakespeare song; Bacon was selfish and Shakes | 
humane; Bacon was ambitious, greedy of wealth and fame, Shake- | 
speare like the greatest of birds, which leaves its eggs to be hatched | 
in the sand; Bacon borrowed what Shakespeare lent; Bacon trans. 
ferred what Shakespeare transfigured;: Bacon rose and fell, Shake- 
speare isin the zenith; Bacon does not better Shakespeare's phrase, 
but, like a thief, disguises and deforms what he steals; Bacon 
gives a creed, Shakespeare a mirror; Bacon is learned, Shakespeare 
adorns what he adopts, as the thoughts of France found a tru 
in Mirabeau’s mouth; Bacon had many equals, Shakespeare no 
mates but Homer and Dante; lie is their. péer or superior. Milton 
passes by Bacon and singles-out Shakespeare for his praise.“ Wal- 
ter Scott forgets Bacon, and puts Shakespeare ‘next after the 
Bible.’ Bacon's brain is a contribution-box, Shakespeare's a mine 
and mint. They are in their manner—which in an authofiss 
chief matter—unlike. We can measure Bacon’s, but not Shake- 
speare’s, mind.” ; 

Mr. Henry George says :—* I have read the articles published in 
The Arena as to the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays, with the 
unclouded conviction that these plays are properly attributed to 
Shakespeare, and that nothing but perversity could attribute them 
to Bacon, If, in your tribunal of literary criticism, there is in-use 
any phrase that will soundingly declare the allegation preposter 
ously false, and the ‘allegators’ wanton and pestilen: disturbers, 
record it as my verdict in this case.” 

Miss Willard does not believe that “the prosaic Bacon could 
have written anything which partook of the universal mind ® 
largely as the works attributed to Shakespeare,” nor that “a mab 
with the little learning that Shakespeare possessed * * * could 
have produced as scholarly a work as these dramas.” Bacon and 
other brilliant thinkers of the time “composed or moulded 
plays, and Shakespeare, possessing, as he unquestionably did? 
master dramatic power, readily recast them for the stage.” 

In August The Arena will publish a second instalment of “ Ver 
dicts,” including papers from Edmund C. Stedman, Edmund Gos, 
Prof. N.'S, Shaler of Harvard University, Mrs. Mary L. Livermore, 
the Hon. A. A, Adee of the Treasury Department, Mie 
the Hon. Luther R. Marsh, L. L. Lawrence (who is he?) the 
Rev. M. J. Savage. ig 
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The Lounger 


A WRITER IN the 7rzdune, in a paper apropos of the 
of Emilio Castelar from political life, teak of the extraordinal 
amount of writing that author and statesman can accomplish #4 
day. He keeps two secretaries going and, what is more, 
going at the same time, while he dictates articles on entirely GHITET- 
ent subjects. Now I would suggest that Sefior Castelar ag 
phonograph to his literary outfit and talk into that while Bes 
waiting for the secretaries to take down his words, It is no 
that he can accomplish so much when one takes into consi 
the fact that he is at his desk before six o'clock in the me 
summer and before seven in the winter. I su that alter 
custom of Spaniards he takes a cup of chocolate upon 
before he up, and that he does not interrupt his wor 
real b ast until noon, A man who can get six hours 0) 
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work out of the morning can accomplish more ‘in’ that.’ 

in a dozen later in the day or night. Of course, as Pp 

chronicle the methods of authors, have told. us, different ¥ 
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of preference for the morning hours; for.example, those of Bret 
Harte, W. D. Howells and Frank R. Stockton, Neither of . these 
tlemen rises as early as does Sefior Castelar, nor does he write 
as many hours per day. Mr. Stockton, I believe, thinks that if he 
writes, or rather dictates, for two hours he has done enough in the 
of creative work for one morning. I dare say that—like the 
—he “ does a heap o’ thinking” > the rest of the day and 
stores away some of the quaint thoughts that cross his brain. It 
jg not the actual time that one sits at a desk that counts in his 
working time. A publisher said to me not long ago :—“ It is ideas 
that I want and I don’t care where they are evolved, so long as I 
the benefit of them. You can’t get ideas by chaining a man 
to his desk.” In which remark there is much truth, I have never 
about that I haven’t picked up a good idea or a bit of gossip 
Ciws worth weaving into a Lounger note. 
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Gen. LEW WALLACE has undertaken in his new novel, “A 
Prince of India,” to rehabilitate the character of Mohammed 
IL, the Turkish Sultan who conquered Constantinople in 1453. 
It is certainly a character that stands in need of rehabilitation. 

new book will have a host of readers, but the man who 
would have been most interested in reading it was assassinated 
in 1881. President Garfield was not only one of the most 
ardent of the author’s admirers, but was directly responsible for 
the writing of “ A Prince of India.” I find this paragraph in an 
interview with Gen. Wallace reported in the World :— 

“Garfield had been an old-time friend of Gen. Wallace. 
Hur’ appeared in the year of his election to the Presidency. 
tead the book and was deeply impressed by it. 
tation he summoned the General tohis presence. ‘] want to send 
you as Minister to Turkey,’ he said. ‘The duties of that position 
will leave you ample leisure for writing, and I want you to give 
us a book on Constantinople.’ ‘He gave me my commission,’ 
said the General, ‘ and in the lower left-hand corner, in his own 
handwriting, were the words and initials, ‘‘ Ben Hur, Pa A.G.” I 
never saw him again. I sailed soon afterwards for Europe. At 
Liv. l I received by cable the news of his assassination.’ 
gy y his successor confirmed the appointment to Constantino- 
ple. 


‘ Ben 
He 
After his inaugu- 





IN THIS COUNTRY, so famous for its indiscriminate awarding of 
titles, there is a gentleman known to his constituents and to his 
countrymen at large as Founder Bradley. Founder of what, only 

who keep themselves “ posted” on such matters know. Did 
he found a t newspaper, a great college, or is he only an iron- 
founder? He is neither of these; he is the founder of a unique 
colony, a 7 he | the sea given over to camp-meetings and a dis- 
turbing colored population, if we are to believe the newspapers. 
At any rate, for one reason or another, Founder Bradley has man- 
aged to keep Asbury Park conspicuous as few watering-places that 
ate not ultra-fashionable find it possibleto do. During the present 
summer, Founder poems J has been kept before the public through 

uncomfortable attitude of the colored population that frequent 
Park to the annoyance of their white brethren; but that is not 
Sort of attention the Founder likes to attract. He advertised 
that open air religious services would be held on the beach on Sun- 
day last, and he advertised the meeting in an altogether novel man- 
net, Founder Bradley has doubtless slaked his thirst at a popular 
soda-water fountain in Broadway, and there seen the unique effect 
Of freezing roses in blocks of ice, which is one of the prey devices 
adopted by the proprietor to please the eye and attract the atten- 
tion of his customers. Founder Bradley went back to Asbury Park 
with a new idea. As he did not keep a soda-water fountain, but 
religious meetings, he conceived the bold plan of freez- 
ing open Bibles in blocks of ice. Six Bibles were so desecrated to 
the no slight edification of the residents of Asbury Park. It is 
S ’ 
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the law, I believe, to print advertisements on the American 
should it not then be made the law, of the Church at any rate, 
tat the Holy Bible should not be used for advertising purposes ? 











_ PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has had two teeth pulled by a New 

tk dentist—and here are the headlines from a two-column ar- 
ton the subject in Wednesday's 7rzbune :-— The President's 
. Alarming Repeets Current.—Story of a Serious Surgical 
1 Performed Aboard a Yacht.—The New York Corre- 
of the Philadelphia Press Tells an Extraordinary Tale 
ch Directness and Circumstance.—A Great Mental Strain. 
Operation—What is the Disease?” Such is political 
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if; some peop the word plassance, in th 
y Plaisance. Some of these pronunciations are 














Critic 155 

‘* Plessunts is common; so is playsance. Playshants, with the 
accent on the ultimate, is a favorite. Frequently a speaker doubt- 
ful of his seine | makes a sweeping contraction and elision of 
the word, with the evident hope of escaping observation, and 
says, Midway fia. The more popular lexicographers offer 
little help. * * The spelling of the older English and the 
present Gallic form is identical. fr it is old English it is playsance, 
with the accent weightiest on the first syllabie. If it is French, 
it is playsongs (as nearly as it may be indicated in English letters), 
with no accent at all or but very little accent on the first syllable, 
Judging from the general usage here, it would seem that the latter 
pronunciation is the one desired to rule,” 


It would be impossible to conceive anything “ weirder” than the 
pronunciation p/aysongs, Better plez’nts than that ! 





DURING THE ILLNESS of the Rev. Dr, Charles F, Deems, the 
ulpit of the Church of the Strangers has been filled by the Rev. 
r. Hodson. This fact was not generally known outside of relig- 

ious circles, until an advertisement was published by a member of 
the Church offering a prize of $10 to the person giving the best an-- 
swer to the question, “ What special features of Dr. Hodson’s ser- 
mons cause them to be so attractive and popular?” Any know- 
ledge on the preacher’s part that this sensational method of adver- 
tising his discourses had been decided upon, is denied by the 
preacher’s friends, and the preacher himself is reported to be greatly 
distressed by the absurd position into which he has been forced by 
some too zealous admirer. 





A FRIEND WRITES from Onteora in the Catskills :—* This place 
is full of people you know about—Mrs. Dodge, Mrs. Runkle, ‘Will 
Carleton, Ripley Hitchcock, Wm. H. McElroy, Carroll Beckwith, 
ewig! a tg Dora Wheeler, Agnes Ethel Rondebush, Mary 
Knight Wood—who has just set to music Bunner’s ‘Old Song” 
(‘ Open thy door to me’) for Mrs. Beckwith, Laurence Hutton and. 
Mrs. Custer are expected soon,” 


“Social Test-Words” 


THE following is from the New York Herald of Aug. 27 :—" The 
New York Crétzc of August 19 does good service to freedom, at 
least in conversation, by its publication of ‘ Social Test-Words,’ a 
paper signed ‘ New Englander,’ insisting, rather curiously eke. 
considering whence it comes, upon a better way than that of pedan- 
tic precision in pronunciation. It is satisfied with what'is in general: 
called good form in the matter.” ’ 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 
According to your correspondent “ New Englander,” in your 


journal of Aug. 19th, a vulgarism is a form of speech which m 
{ * Orthodoxy, - —_ 
nt 





riends and my acquaintances do not use, 
is my doxy ; and heterodoxy is some other man’s doxy.” 
way of viewing things, a gross misuge of the meaning of a word 
is put on a par with the pronouncing of a word according to the 
authority of our best dictionaries, I presume that your corre- 
spondent says fofayto, and finds nothing repulsive in the sound of 
the long a. But he and his friends prefer to add to the irregulari- 
ties of our speech by giving the penult vowel in tomato a foreign, 
rather than an English a. Of course they have a right to their 
own fashion, but what right have they to set aside our highest au- 
thorities in pronunciation, and pronounce vulgar what Worcester, the: 
Boston authority, allows, and, in his first edition at least, prefers ? 
EVANSTON, ILL. EXx-NEWENGLANDER. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


If the author of “ Social Test-words” expects to be taken seri-- 
ously, may I in all numility ask him a few questions? Does he 
tolerate potatoes on his dinner-table? What is the 7 doing ts 
tomatoes? (I have met people who had dears, and who 
their father and mother as far and mar; but these peo 
from very far in the backwoods.) If danarna is “ form,” 
would not darnarnar beeven better? Will New E kindly 
explain how he would convince Johnny that he must say d/arsted 
if the Prince of Wales should pronounce the word in this way, and 
not play marbles fo~ “ keeps” inasmuch as the Prince “ gambles,” 

May I ask how the teacher of the public school is to know 
what is or is not “ form”? Evidently the times demand a. 


handbook on the subject, and who better than New E can 
supply one ?-——-By the way, our critic is somewhat on the 
subject of the sounds of the letter 4. The long sound of ais the 
sound given in afe, What he calls the long sound is rather the 
broad or Italian a, the sound given in ah, : 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Aug, 22, 1893. New YORKER. | 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In a certain gore Phang | there is some doubt respecting the 
article “ Social Test-Words,” appearing in The Critic of Aug. 19. 
Was this article read as part of a commencement essay at some 
Dothegirls Hall, and are there somewhere other lorn sheets tightly 
coiled in blue ribbon? That is, is the effort to be taken seriously ? 
Or is it it a delicious piece of satire? (We are so short of high 
qualities in this product as to be in danger of not knowing them 
when seen.) If “Social Test-words” satire, then must Mr. 
Eugene Field get a bit of rubber for his laurel-crown. He has, so 
far, been unequalled ; but he has a running-mate now. Second- 
thoughts make one sure that this is the explanation of “ Social 
Test-Words.” It is an admirably constructed capsule, It aims 
to score the r-vice of New England, and to do it in a way to flake 
the skin. Therefore the flagitious habit is hit vitally in somarto and 
indanarna. A bungler would have spoiled it all—would have over- 
done it by citing :dear, Jawr, er (for the male parent), mom- 
mer and soon. (We all know that this is a genooine New Eng- 
land sound, and have been amused at the queasiness of New Eng- 
land r-devotees over much milder sins.) The writer of “ Social 
Test-Words” discreetly avoids high potencies—even though they 
be familiar, Only once does the hand tremble, and that is in what 
it writes of the word pass. Parse is well-nigh too broad, and at 
once brings A, Ward to mind. It would, of course, be delightful 
if the writer of “ Social Test- Words” could be convicted of taking 
seriously, That can, however, hardly be the case. The 
idea of erecting a glaring vice into a test of cultivation, and of im- 
plying that to avoid the suspicion of being “low down” (in the 
writer's phrase), one must deform himself—this can belong only 
to satire, Clearly, “ Social Test-Words” 7s satire. 
August 24, 1893. A. R. F, 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


If ¢omarto, why not potarto? Educators should strenuously op- 
pose such needless and absurd distinctions either in spelling or in 
ronunciation. I remember hearing a young lawyer say :—‘ Rufus 
hoate ~~ be a good lawyer, but he is no gentleman. I saw him 
use his knife instead of a spoon.” 
ROXBURY, Mass., 22 Aug., 1893. 


L, M. CHASE, 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In The Critic for Aug. 19th, “ New Englander” undertakes, 
among other things, to defend the pronunciation of tomato as 
Zomarto, because “ all the refined and educated people that I know 
{with a single exception) pronounce the word as I do.” Evidently 
his a is not very wide—not nearly so comprehensive as 
that of the dictionary-makers, If he should get out of that narrow 
corner of the universe called New England, he would find that it is 
“good form” to pronounce tomato without any 7 sound. We 
occasionally meet people here who say Cholly for Charlie, révugh 
for river, and the like, If their organs of speech are defective, so 
that they can’t sound 7, we pity them. But when they insert r 
where it does not belong and say ‘omarto, idear, and /awr (for 
law) what shall we think is wrong? We consider either that they 
illustrate a > at oar dialect, two or three generations behind the 
times; or that they are apish imitators of the folks ‘‘ down east.” 
If we > to be the former, we pity them as persons whose 

n been neglected, who have never before been outside 
of New England to see the world and meet its people, If we 
think it is the latter, we despise them for snobs. 

BUCHTEL COLLEGE, AKRON, OHIO. 


OHIOAN, 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


It is quite surprising that “‘ New Englander” would consult so 
lebeian an authority as Webster, when he (or she) distinctly says: 
*Our models of pronunciation must be found in the class which 
leads the fashions not only in clothes and furniture, but in behavior, 
speech, attitudes and etiquette in general.” Surely Noah Webster 
would look very old-fashioned should he appear in decorous New 
England streets to-day. In the United States there are few dialects 
compared with England, and these are much less strongly marked 
and distinct, where the broad speech of the Northerner is scarcely 
understood by the South ona! ro There is a slight difference 
in the pronunciation of the in the far East, South and the far 
West, And, of course, ignorance always mispronounces, The only 
correct guides for the use of words are the best writers ; so with or- 
say ng must f° to some recognized authority, and not to a mem- 
ber of the “ four hundred.” It would bea pity if our children in the 
schools were to say éomato, when “ good form” teaches 

that thousands 


Gecsan be Slew Lagat shiy-taee draeeel. cavtaed Werner 
ew n; ve a > ’ 
word mentioned ; i yr To insert 


which inserts 7 in the 


a letter, not in a word, and pronounce it so, is certainly provincial. 
ism, and no amount of “ good form” can make it correct En 
LoGAN, O., 21 Aug., 1893. HELENA C. LOVEJoy, 





London Letter 


A LITTLE WHILE AGO, The Critic published a list of the places at 
which popular American authors were to spend their summer holi- 
day, and now it is all emptiness in London, too. Avthors and 
publishers are scattered to the four quarters of Europe, and busi- 
ness is conducted but drowsily in the excessive heat of the last ten 
days. But to many energetic writers, a holiday does not mean inac- 
tion. Many new ks are being evolved in the mountains, and 
Dr. Conan Doyle, the well-known author of “ Micah Clarke” and 
“ The Refugees,” has found a more novel entertainment still for his 
hours of idleness. He has been lecturing at Lucerne, and lecturi 
on Fiction. It is reported that his discourse was the most age 
attended of the whole course of conferences which is being 
there, and that he was listened to with rapt attention. 

Dr. Doyle’s view of the fiction of the present day was an opti- 
mistic one: he had no tolerance, he said, for the critics who shriek 
over the decay of literature. “The fiction of the present century,” 
he maintained, “ is the most certain and permanent part of E 
land’s glory.” Rather a high-colored statement! But Dr. Doyle 
had plenty to say in support of his view. The great strength of 
English fiction he held to lie in the increased cosmopolitanism of 
the novelist—a freedom of sympathy which will fay e prelude of 
an universal federation. For examples of this, Dr. Doyle instances 
Mr. Kipling, who has drawn us to India; Mr. Stevenson, who has 

iven to the South Seas an English literature of its own; Mr, Rider 

aggard, and Miss Olive Schreiner. -Passing to the question of the 
influences at work upon the field of fiction, Dr. Doyle found that our 
young writers are chiefly ep Fe by Mr. Stevenson, who, in his 
turn, was evolved from Mr. George Meredith. This is rathera 

uestionable view, perhaps; but it is, at any rate, a suggestive one, 
And Dr. Doyle passed on to praise Mr. Barrie, “Q” and many an- 
other, with a generosity that showed that not all successful authors 
are jealous of their brethren. Indeed, when Dr. Doyle said that 
the author of “A Window in Thrums” was “ destined to livein 
the memories of Scotsmen like Robert Burns,” he went, it may be, 
“one better” than the popular verdict. But any critic can forgive 
hyperbole in the face of go a a burst of optimism. 

Br. Doyle might, perhaps, have added yet another name to the list 
of those authors who are leading our sympathies out of the narrow 
home-circle into the wider circumference of Empire—I mean that 
of Mrs. F. A, Steel, the author of “ From the Five Rivers,” which 
is, I understand, just issued in New York by the Messrs. Appleton. 

Mrs, Steel is carrying on the work which Mr. ping bee four 
years ago, and her stories of India are just now one of the fashion 
able interests in current fiction. She is, I am told, the wife of a 
Indian Civil Servant, now retired, and has finally left India to live 
in Scotland, A relation of Prof. Nettleship’s, she helped to nurse 
him in his last illness to which he succumbed a few weeks ago. 

Steel wrote her stories, in the first place, solely for her own amuse- 
ment, and offered some to Macmillan’s Magazine. They wereat 
once accepted, and at the time of their appearance were sup 

by many to be some of the contributions which Mr. Kipling was 
io ec to have left behind him for issue in this country. a 
while the anonymity was abandoned; and a serial story from her 
pen, “ Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” began in the same periodical. 
now, iy poy editors are very anxious to publish her work. 

anxiety, | am told, is a cause of continual surprise to Mrs. Steel, 
who is simply amazed at her own success. By the bye, I may 
mention that her first literary effort was a little book on Cooking 
and Housekeeping for Anglo-Indians, which is invaluable to young 
wives on their first introduction to Indian life. . 

Miss Charlotte M, Yonge, the author of “ The Heir of Redelyfie 
and innumerable other stories dear to English girlhood, has 

ad a pleasant reminder of her literary popularity. It was her 
seventieth birthday, and her many admirers arranged to presemt 
her on the anniversary with a testimonial in the shape of an aulo 
graph album, containing no fewer than five thousand 

he gift was not presented in public ; but. merely left at her house 
in Otterbourne, a village near Southampton. ‘The volume Was 
morocco-bound, and bore the following inscription :—* 
May Yonge: We offer our hearty congratulations on your ' 
birthday, and desire to express to you the great enjoyment that We 
mane veaslvet oe 7 writings, and our belief that they have 
lone much good is aregncN ” 

Mr. Hall Caine has entertaining at Greeba Castle, it 

Isle of Man, a whole body of the natives of that island, which 


fiction has made so eminently his own. 
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intercourse were the leading spirits of the island, the Attorney- 
General of Man, the Rev. T. E. Brown, author of “ Foc’sle Yarns,” 
andthe Vicar of the Peel Fishermen. “Mr. Caine,” says The Pall 
Mall Gazette, “‘ sat at the top of the table in flannels and velvet 

, with ‘ Tommy, the Mate’ on one side and the Admiral of 
the Herring fleet the other,” After supper came songs and fishing 

, and a long discussion on the decline of the Manx herrin 

my. “ The gathering,” the same authority adds, “ was intend 

to help to strengthen the national sentiment among Manxmen, a 
oe vice is being year by year broken into by the invasion of 
the English tourist.” It must have been a striking sight, and the 
convivial evening doubtless did much to cement that strong friend- 
ship and feeling of brotherhood which is known to exist between 
Mr, Hall Caine and the countrymen of his adoption. 

The advent of the dead season carries with it its lack of material 
for the newspapers, and, in the keen competition between the many 
ising papers, the editor’s task just now is not an easy one. One 
of the features of the last few weeks has been the improvement of 
The Pall Mall Gazette, which, after declining terribly about the 
time that The Westminster Gazette made its appearance, is now 
enthroned again as one of the most readable Of all the journals. 
There is a rumor about that jad 3 nee of The Pall Mall has 
paid, or offered, Mr. Kipling 300/. for three ballads to be published 
during the next few months—this sum to be for serial right only. 
If this be true, it is a grievous price; and one that can but de- 
moralize the market. 

LONDON, 18 August, 1893. 






ARTHUR WAUGH. 





Boston Letter 
Miss LouisE IMOGEN GUINEY is apparently much delighted 
with her work in the dramatic field ; and who can blame her when 
we see the success with which she is meeting? Her translation 
of “The Demi-Monde” last year was regarded as remarkable for 
its excellence, and I am told that the manager who took charge of 
the play was not only pleased with the dramatization itself but 
also, as a result of conversations with Miss Guiney, expressed 
ee tation for her extended knowledge of dramatic affairs 
here and abroad. Some time about Thanksgiving another 
play, bearing her name as translator, will be put forth in Boston. 
tis to be called “ The Princes’ Tragedy,” and will be brought out 
the stock-company at the Grand Opera House. This is an 
al from Casimir Delavigne's “‘ Les Enfants d’Edouard "—a 
play originally given at the ThéAtre Frangais just sixty years ago, 
ever before has this work been put in English, although everyone 
knows the great success of his “ Louis x ."—a favorite play in 
Henry Irving’s repertoire. Like many of these old-time t edies, 
the original was in rhymed couplets ; but, it being impossible as 
well as undesirable to follow out this system in English, Miss 
ey has turned the drama into blank-verse. Into the text have 
woven two quaint old English songs, while considerable wit 
enlivens the generally tragic theme. It is said that Delavigne 
founded his play in part upon Shakespeare's “ Richard III.” and 
in alll n the historical annals of the year 1485, 

uiney, I am told, some time ago showed the play to Miss 
Mildred Aldrich, a well-known writer 0 Boston, and it is through 
Aldrich’s efforts that the play now sees its first production at 
the Grand Opera House. The réles of the two Princes will be in- 
pled itty pootng and Olive Homans. The latter is the 
Little Fauntleroy of Boston Museum fame. The former is 
personal friend of Miss Guiney. Indeed, I am told that one of 
the most ardent desires of the translator was that her young school- 
Mate should have this opportunity of making her professional 
Mut in a speaking part, and that desire is now to be gratified. 
recently it was not expected that Olive Homans would take 

the part of the younger cpuged but the impossibility of securin 
Tittle Masterston led to the engagement of the Homans gi 
Tmention this fact because it was the original idea of Miss Guiney 
| hewn Aldrich to have Olive Homans “ star” in the play; but 
lat plan was abandoned, as the part was not sufficiently promi- 
Rent, Joseph Haworth is to assume the leading male réle. If earnest 
enthusiasm have anything to do with the success of a 

; this drama will meet wit prospeciy, for not only are all the 
ers enthusiastic, but I am told that not a rehearsal passes 
‘wihout Miss Guiney being present to watch the action of the men 
@ Women who sustain her characters. Moreover, she even traced 
ine designs of the costume of every person in the play, and wrote 
Eien aueee of the dresses to be secured, so that every- 
in that might be correct. pe yp i For eg 
@ number of Harvard boys and personal friends of the 
thor, I can also give the news to Boston that Manager 
m of the Globe Theatre will have another new play from 
wuiney’s pen for next year. She has translated Emil Au- 
ariage d’Olympe”—a work never before seen on the 










































































The Critic 
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Over at Ashfield, high honors were = a last week to the memory 
of the late George William Curtis. The fifteenth “Academy Din- 
ner,” at the Sanderson Academy, was arranged as a memorial of 
Mr, Curtis. It was through his work and that of Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton that interest in the old Academy was recently reawak- 
ened and the institution brought again into prosperity. This din- 
ner was the first to miss the presence of Mr. Curtis. In the past, 
ae Russell Lowell, W. D. Howells, George W. Cable, Charles 
udley Warner and others well-known in the literary world have 
been present, and at this dinner of Aug. 24, Prof. Norton, President 
G, Stanley Hall of Clark University, Worcester, and the Hon Wayne 
MacVeagh were in attendance. ‘He had a social nature,” said 
Prof. Norton of Mr, Curtis, “and a public spirit.” “ He had no 
selfish end. The good of the community was the for which 
he cared and to which he gave himself ; and to all this, which ma' 
be called ae virtue, Mr. Curtis joined private and personal - - 
ities which made him the pleasantest of men.” President Hail, in 
his eulogy, told of one lady who exclaimed to Mr, Curtis, after one 
of the Ashfield dinners, that she would rather hear him say the alpha- 
bet than hear any one else make his best speech. But, declared Mr, 
Hall, Mr. Curtis was neither intoxicated by praise, nor, on the other 
hand, moved from the right by adverse criticism. The or of 
the Ashfield church in his address said that once, when there was 
no pastor to conduct the services, Mr. Curtis was invited to fill the 
pulpit in that town. He did it so well that, when a vacancy after- 
ward occurred, the officials of the church hurried to him, with 
every confidence of an eager acceptance, an offer of that vacant 
pastorate. : 

Miss Sarah Orne ——— literary work this summer has been in 
part the revision of her short stories, to be brought out in a single 
volume very soon in London. This fall Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
will publish, under the title “A Native of Winby, and Other 
Stories,” a collection of her short stories, while among their Christ- 
mas books will be included a handsome edition of “ ee oe 
illustrated by C. H. Woodbury and Mrs, Marcia Oakes Woodbury 
of Boston, 

Alexander Pope is to retain his studio in Boston, and not remove 
to New York as has been announced in one of the daily papers. 
He is spending the summer at Nantucket, but about the middle of 
Septesiber will be hard at work again on animal-painting in 
Boston. 

Boston has none of the “ booms ” that strike the Western cities ; 
but it does have such a steady growth that a guide-book, to keep 
in date, must expand every year. So the “ Boston Illustrated,” of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., has grown and grown until it reached a 
point where an entirely new dress was neces As a result, the 
edition for 1893 appears in complete new form, rewritten by Mr. 
Edwin M. Bacon, and with new illustrations. Mr, Bacon is the 
compiler of that very useful work “ A Dictionary of Boston,” and 
has also had charge of the editing of “ Boston Illustrated” in the 


ast, 
BOSTON, 29 August, 1893. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE. 


Chicago Letter 


Mr. Henry B, FULLER'S Chicago novel, “ The Cliff-Dwellers,” 
was concluded in a recent number of Harper's Weekly and will 
soon be published in book-form, It is a clever piece of work, as 
much because of the author’s radical departure from his customary 
manner as because of its innate merit. For nothing could be 
more unlike the dreamy, listless wanderings of the Chevalier of 
Pensieri-Vani than the thoughts and pursuits of Ogden, t in 
the rush and whirl of Western life, struggling passively to tain 
his equilibrium, but tossed about by every wind that blows and 
permitting all men but himself to shape his destiny. This selec- 
tion of this every-day young man, exceptional neither in character 
nor in intellect, to hold the centre of his stage shows how far Mr. 
Fuller has strayed from his jim de s#dcle heroes who comprehend 
all arts and half disdain them, The artistic atmosphere pervaded 
these earlier books, the exaltation of beauty, the worship of intel- 
lectyal distinction. As we read them we seemed to be a 
an ancient civilization which had learned its artistic lesson 
storm and stress and grown world-weary in the effort. I 
restful, oo calm born ele age og and the Pe pays of 

stole upon one su the fragrance of a sum: 
ut in “ The Cliff-Dwellers” there is none of this, 
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ization weakened, That this process of eliminating his imagina- 
tion, his sensibility, his poetry was conscious and deliberate on Mr. 


Fuller’s makes one the more impatient; for if he had ~ 
mitted t faculties, with which he is abundantly endowed, to 
assist him, he might have probed far deeper into the heart of our 
mystery. 


ee theties, the book shows remarkable clevérness, and it han- 
dies some phases of business and social life here with surprisin 
accuracy, The plot is ingenious and the characterization shrew 
and, in some cases—notably that of Brainard, the domineering bank- 
president—vivid. With one exception, the women are somewhat 
shadowy, touched only on one or two sides; but that exception is 
the ambitious Cornelia, who fights her way upward from the hum- 
ble position of lunch-counter-girl, through various degrees of type- 
writing, to a marriage with Brainard’s son, and in doing so impresses 
herself upon the reader as the most convincing and forceful char- 
acter in the book, It is an effective scene in which her determined, 
confident good-nature conquers Brainard’s stolid churlishness. The 
author has a certain dramatic felicity, occasionally, in grouping his 
characters, and there are two scenes in Brainard’s office, whose 
emotional intensity is skilfully handled. Even these, however, are 
injured by the restraint Mr. Fuller imposes on himself, and the 
ectiveness of certain other episodes in the novel is more seriously 
blurred by it. His effort to be realistic is too apparent ; it leads 
him into curious blunders: irrelevant and weakening details some- 
times ruining his most dramatic situations. This is true, notably, 
in the scene of the murder, where the significance of the event is 
almost engulfed in non-essentials, And yet this is the writer who 
was formerly so consummate an artist. It is when he forgets him- 
self and reverts for a moment to the light satire and grace of his 
earlier style that he is most charming, Nevertheless, there are 
some artistic points in the present book, as in the treatment of 
Cecilia Ingles, who unconsciously influences the destiny of several 
of the characters, but never appears in her proper person until the 
last page. But now that Mr, Faller has proven his cleverness in 
partments of fiction, it is to be hoped that he will return to 
the field which he made his own, and in which his wit and his 
ation gave to “ airy nothing a local habitation and a name.” 
e United States Bureau of Education prepared a valuable li- 
brary exhibit, which is shown in that department of the Govern- 
ment Building. It consists of a model library of five thousand vol- 
umes, designed to illustrate a desirable beginning for a circulating 
lil , list was prepared by a committee sopeienet by the 
A Library Association, which included J. N. ed of the 
Buffalo Library, Ellen M. Coe of the New York Free Circulating 
Library, Frederick M. Crunden of the St. Louis Public Library, 
William H. Brett of the Cleveland Public Library, William A. Bard- 
well of the Brooklyn Library, and Caroline M. Hewins of the Hart- 


ford Li Association, This committee considered and sifted 
the suggestions of about seventy-five of the most prominent special- 
ists in country, aiming at making a popular, rather than an 


ideal, library. They have thus secured a collection of books which 
will appeal to widely different tastes, and one which will not re- 
main on the shelves in a town where there is the least demand for 
reading-matter. The chief criticism that one is inclined to make of 
the se is that the proportion of modern books is too large, 
but that was, perhaps, inevitable in a library constructed on this 
lan, Nevertheless, it might be well to lead the public taste a little 
higher than the projectors of this library have tried todo, The 
it will be valuable to librarians, as it illustrates practically the 
two best methods of shelving and cataloguing. The manner of 
keeping records of books and charges in the best libraries through- 
out the country are fully shown; and the visitor is permitted to 
browse among the shelves and study the careful arrangement of 
these books at his pleasure. The exhibit is in charge of Miss 
Cutler, Miss Church and Miss Baker, who are graduates of the 
Albany Li School. The books of which it is com were 
presented by the publishers, and after the Exposition will be placed 
permanently in the Bureau of Education in Washington. 
The congresses on philosophy were held last week, and this week 
is devoted to labor, Among the speakers announced for the latter 
are Dr. Edward McGlynn, Mr. Samuel Gompers, Miss 
Dodge, Miss Jane Addams, Prof. Lucy Salmon, Mr. Sidney 
* ‘Webb, Mr, Walter Crane, Mr. Felix Adler, Mr. Walter Besant,* 
Mr. Charles H. Ham, Mr, Henry George and Archbishop Ireland. 
CHICAGO, 29 August, 1893. Lucy MONROE, 





Realism with a Vengeance 


MR. HAMLIN GARLAND was, I believe, first called to public at- 
tention by a kind word from that kindly gentleman, Mr. W. D. 
owells. Since that time, whatever attention has been attracted 
oie Mig Restate eamned to Boglend several weeks ago, it is extremely improbable 





toward Mr. Garland has not been due to external causes. He hag 
never put his pen to paper but to exploit himself. Yet, notwith 
standing this grave fault, he has done some excellent work; nota 
bly a pretty story called “ A Little Norsk.” Thecharm of that tale 
is that, while unfolding it, Mr. Garland has apparently forgotten 
himself in the story; an experiment I should say it would be worth 
his while to repeat. In the most of his other work, Mr. Garland 
expends his energies in explaining his intentions, which well-meant, 
no doubt, as they are, do not belong to legitimate story-telli 
Realism is the god that this bye writer worships; and, from t 
persistent manner in,which he tells us so, one would think it was 
a god of his own creating and he its only follower. It seems tome 
that there have been realists before. There was one in France some 
years ago, Balzac by name, who wrote some novels that are read 
to this day. And in England there was one Thackeray, who had a. 
dash of this quality in his writings. It may be that Mr. Garland 
never heard of these authors ; or, perhaps, his realism is of sucha 
different order that it is another thing. I dare say that this may 
be the explanation of his egotism in the matter, 

Mr, Garland has never had a better opportunity to live up to his 
beliefs than was afforded him in a “real conversation ” with Mr, 
Eugene Field, which appears in the August number of McClure's 
Magazine. Here is our realist’s description of his host :— 

“A tall, thin-haired man with a New England face of the Scotch. 
type, rugged, smoothly shaven, and generally very solemn—sus- 
piciously solemn in expression. His infrequent smile curled his 
wide, expressive mouth in fantastic grimaces which seemed not to 
affect the steady gravity of the blue-gray eyes. He was stripped 
to his shirt-sleeves pores with feet on asmall stand, (The italics 
are sageart| He chewed reflectively upon a mw during the opening 
of the talk. His voice was deep but rather dry in quality.” 

What a picture is at once called up of the writer of Western Verse 
and translator of Horace! The guest was “a rather heavily built 
man with brown hair and beard cut rather close. He listened, 
mainly, going off into gusts of laughter occasionally as the other 
man gave a quaint turn to some very frank phrase. The tall host 
was Eugene Field, the interviewer a Western writer by the name 
of Garland.” 

Mr. Garland disclosed his errand, and added :—“ We can be as. 
lite and as deliciously select in our dialogue as Mr. Howells. 
and Prof. Boyesen were, or we can be wild and woolly, How 
would it do to be as wild and woolly as those Eastern fellers ex- 
pect us to be?” ; 

They chose the latter way, and I think that they may be said to 
have exceeded the expectations of “those Eastern fellers.” Mr. 
Field took his “ seat well upon the small of his back” and asked 
of his friend “ What you goin’ todo?” Mr. Garland confessed 
what he was “ goin’ to do,” and proceeded to do it. Inthe course 
of this very “real conversation,” Mr. Field told how he sends his 
boys to the country for a while every summer and how be makes 
occasional visits to them. “I sit there nights trying to read by a 
vile-smelling old kerosene lamp, the flies trooping in so that you 
can’t keep the window down, you know, and those boys lying there 
all the time on °. hot husk ne faces — with mosquito bites 
and sweating like pigs—and happy as angels.” 

Mr. Field | scene realiecent as the talk progresses, and tells how 
he came into $60,000 at the age of twenty-one, and went to Eu 
with a friend. “Did you ‘blow in the whole business’?” Mr, 


Garland asked, and Mr. Field confesses, “ Pretty near. 1 swatled 


the money around. * * * [The italics are Mr, Garland’s] | 
had money. I paid it out for experience—it was plenty. Ex 
ence was laying around loose.” After that Mr, Field was“ busted, 
and went into journalism to refill his coffers. pes 
It is not an uninteresting story, but I do not see what is gained 
by describing such peculiarities as Mr. Field’s “ ital attenu- 
ated nasal” or Mr. Garland’s own “ big fist ” which he lifted in the 
air “like a maul.” I suppose that Mr. Garland thinks that 
“ conversation” is a good joke and that he has succeeded in ; 
aim of offending Eastern readers, all of which may be true; but 
think that a man that has done as much genuinely good wee 
Eugene Field deserves a better fate than to be held up to the po 
ers of a magazine as a living example of all that is “ wildest 
woolliest.” If this be the realistic way of treating one’s fi 
let us pray to be interviewed by romanticists. x. Y. 70 
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The Fine Arts 

Art Notes wet 

THE JULY Portfolio (which, through an ove t, was nos 
ticed init turn) ‘om a vure of a head of an ltahe 
model by Sir Frederick Leighton; an etching. by Mr. ror 
after Turner's water-color of “ Bellinzona, the Road to 
carno”’; an illustrated article on Sebastiano del Piombo, by 
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September z 1893 The 
Claude Phillips, and an article, also illustrated, on “ Aspects of 
Modern Oxford,” by A. D. Godley, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Aphotogravure of the dial in the quaurenete of Corpus Christi 
fare, Oxford, is the frontispiece of the August number, which 
also contains some reproductions of drawings by Leonardo da Vinci 
and some plates of old English —— Mr. Eugene Muntz’s ar- 
ticle on “ Leonardo da Vinci and the Study of the Antique” is the 
gost important in the number. 

—The September Magazine of Art has an article by Mr, Claude 
Phillips on the Salon of the Champs Elysées, in which he con- 
giders the contributions of J. Paul Laurens, Henner, Carmon and 
Benjamin Constant. Mr. H. Spielman treats of Mr. Linley Sam- 
bourne as one of “Our Graphic Humorists”; “ Prof.” Hubert 
Herkomer, of J. W. North, A.R.A., as painter and poet; Mr. T.G, 
Paterson, of Iceland as a happy hunting-ground for artists, and 
Mr, Alfred T. Storey of a collection of foreign pictures. 

—The First Protestant Episcopal Church of Bar Harbor, Maine, 
has just received from Edmund Pendleton and his sister, of Phila- 
delphia, a rose window, given as a memorial of their — The 
window was made by Maitland Armstrong & Co. of this city, and 
its subject is the Archangel of the Resurrection. American opa- 
lescent glass is used principally on the window, the flesh parts 
being painted. 


Notes 


“A DICTIONARY of Quotations from Ancient and Modern Eng- 
ish and French Sources,” compiled by the Rev, James Wood, 
editor of “ Nuttall’s Dictionary,’ will be issued immediately by 
Frederick Warne & Co. 

—Of the new text of the Old Testament, of which Part XVII. is 
reviewed on page 148, there will be an ¢dition de luxe, limited to 
100 copies, printed on the most costly hand-made Dutch paper, in 
an ornamental binding designed by Prof. Stroeh! of Vienna, who 
has designed the new ornamental headings and tail-pieces for the 
Hebrew text. 

—A first edition of Walton’s “Compleat Angler” was recently 
Dought from Messrs. Pickering & Chatto, by an American, for 
about $1175. 

—The Harpers announce a collection of “ Essays in London and 
Elsewhere,” including papers on Flaubert, Loti, Ibsen, Browning, 
Mrs, Humphry Ward and Lowell; and “ The Wheel of Time,” con- 
taining the story which gives the title and two others called re- 
ary “Collaboration” and “ Owen Wingate,” The two books 
are by Henry James. 

For many years Matthew Arnold wrote very full and long 
letters to his mother and, afterward, to Miss Arnold, telling of all that 
‘interested him in any way. From these a large selection, edited 
by Mr. W. E. Russell, MP, will be published by Macmillan & Co, 

—The London 7%mes, in a review of the “ Memoir of A, Bronson 
Alcott,” credits Emerson with the authorship of Lowell’s “ Fable 

Critics,” even quoting therefrom several extremely un-Emer- 


—A grant of 100/, from the Royal Bounty Fund has been con- 
‘ferred _ the granddaughter of Robert Burns, the widow of 
David Wingate, whose literary merit led to his being rewarded 
‘With a pension of so/. a year. Her memorial to the First Lord of 
‘the Treasury was prepared by the Glasgow Ballad Club. 

_—Of Oscar Wilde’s “ Incomparable and Ingenious History of Mr, 
W. H.; being the true secret of Shakespeare's Sonnets, now for the 
first time here bay set forth,” there is to be an “ ordinary ” edition 


“i 500 copies and one of fifty large-paper copies. Mr. Wilde is 
-About to ng out a poem called 7 e'Sphinx,"“in 250 small copies 
-and twenty-five large-paper ones. 


_~Sir Herbert E. Maxwell, Bart., M.P., is preparing a memoir of 
“the late Mr, W. H. Smith, sometime nett the Conservative 
Party in the Commons. 
| ~The Lenox Library is every week-day during the summer 
‘Mom tote 5 o'clock, A tice coliacton of books and poate ace 
there, inclu the Lenox collection of Bibles, the 1 

, the rge Bancroft library, Americana, Shake- 
etc. Admission is free to all callers, 
ir. James Whitcomb has purchased, as a permanent 
place, the old Indiana aiid of his family. 

Alexander Guilmant, the noted French organist, arrived on 
urgogne last Sunday for an extended tour in this country. 
sly, however, it is not le that New Yorkers 
n Of of hearing accomplished artist. 

A poem by Sir Walter Scott which, it is believed, has never 
minted in any form, and certainly a oe edition of his 
will be found in the September Béac. s. 
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—The Madras (India) 7#mes remarks, apropos of The Crétic’s 
“Best Ten American Books,” that “ What strikes one in connec- 
tion with this list is the number of the old authors chosen. It 


does not contain the name of one of what may be called the newer 
writers,” How about Lew Wallace ? 


—Contributions from any friends of the late Prof. Richard A. 
Proctor who may desire to send money for flowers wherewith to 
decorate his grave in Greenwood, on the day the memorial ser- 
vices are held, in October, will be gratefully received by Mary 
Proctor, the oldest daughter, at 616 North 6th Street, St. Joseph, 
Mo. Miss Proctor also solicits funds for the maintenance of the 
monument, etc. 


—“I always,” says M. Zola, “judge a young author by the 
names which he bestows upon his characters. If the names seem 
to me to be weak, or to be unsuitable to the people who bear them, 
I put the author down as a man of little talent, and am no further 
interested in his book. Names should possess a consonance to the 
ear. 


—A significant change has been made in the required studies in 
the higher schools and training colleges of France. Hitherto, there 
have been among the compulsory studies two modern languages, 
one of which was German; but now the choice is given of German 
or English, In addition to this, the time given to German has 
been decreased, and that given to English increased, 


—It is said that in San Francisco and other Western cities, news~ 
paper women are not often assigned to other night work than that 
of dramatic and society reporting, or lecture and association re- 
porting. Few women are employed on the daily press in San Fran- 
cisco, one of the papers having only from one to three, and others 
none at all. 


—Capt. Mahan, now of the U, S. S, Chicago, whose remarkable 
books on the influence of sea-power have been duly commended in 
these columns, was a guest at the dinner given by the Queen to the 
German Emperor at Osborne, the other evening, 


—Welearn from The Atheneum that there is soon to be published 
in London a volume of poems by Mr. Francis Thompson, a new . 
writer whose work has excited considerable interest in private circu- 
lation. Two or three of the pieces about to be published were 
shown by a friend to Mr. Browning shortly before his death, and 
his opinion was expressed in a letter dated from Asolo, October 
7th, 1889 :—“ The verse is indeed remarkable, even without the 
particulars concerning its author. It is altogether extraordi 
that a young man so naturally agg should need incitement to 
do justice to his conspicuous ability. Pray assure him, if he cares 
to Leber it, that I shall have a confident expectation of his suc- 
cess.” 


—Mr. J. E, C. Bodley is possing the summer at Chateau du Defe 
on the Bay of Biscay, lent him by the Princess De Leon, where he 
is busily at work on his book on France for Macmillan & Co, The 
work is to be on the general lines of Bryce’s ** American Common- 
wealth,” poh to its great size it may not be expected to appear 
before the end of next year. ‘ 


—Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, who has just returned from the United 
States to England, remarked to an interviewer that “ the States 
resent a magnificent and growing field, which I think we shall 
find spreading westward and opening up new markets, but the 
prospects there are quiet at present, and they don’t look forward to 
abrisk season. * * Business is suffering from the plethora of 
cheap books thrown into the market by the failure of the U, S, 
Book Co, and its various branches. I hope Mr. Walter Besant will 
not be encouraged in his optimism by the vast masses of books 
he will have seen upon the stalls and in dry stores, as it is 
doubtful if, at the price, either printers or authors have ever been 
for them. But it is a big market, and it will soon be 
n healthier business.” 





The Free Parliament 


[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question, for con- 
venience of reference.) 

ANSWERS 

1710.—The poem, ‘‘ There is no death! the stars go down,” is 
not by Edward Bulwer Lytton, but by J. L. McCreery, an Ameri- 
can, now, I believe, a resident of Toronto, Canada. It does not 
appear in any English edition of Lytton’s poems. 


Evanston, ILv. H. L. B, 
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A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 


YALE 
MIXTURE 


Made by Mansuna Bros. 


A Delightful Blend of 
St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported 
Turkish, Extra Bright Plug 
Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, 
and Marburg Bros.’ Cele- 
brated Brand “ Pickings.” 


hidicesiion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 

Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 


Mass., says: ‘‘I value it as an excellent 
preventative of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 




















Descriptvie pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


itor cath cones Sarees cag Bests may 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 
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Some Further Unpublished ! 
Gentle Will, Our (5 


Di Fellow. A History of Shakespeare’s Stage Life. F.G. (0 

ay Fieay, Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Cesar.’ Il. W. J. Roure, 
A a) \\\ Lirr.D. ‘ In Great Eliza’s Golden Times.’ Dr. ARxcHtBaLp Cc 
omy) \ MAcMEcHAN, Conclusion of MAETERLINCK’s ‘ Les Aveugles,’ (& 

Vs Sh etc., etc. 

yy OD . This double number, 50 cents. G 
‘A Hy Order of your Bookseller or Newsdealer, or ; 

SSS POET-LORE CO., 196 Summer Street, Boston. 





Some Leading High School and College Books. 





ENGLISH. 


ture. $1.12, 
Rhetoric, go cents. 


SCIENCE. Organic Chemist 


tical Zoology, 80 cents. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Literature, 80 cents. 


Meiklejohn’s English Grammar, 80 cents. 
Hawthorne and Lemmon’s American Litera- 
Strang’s Exercises in English, 45 cents. 


Shaler’s Geology, or Shepard's Chemistry, $1.12. 
1.20. 
Spaulding’s Introduction to Botany (in press), 


The New Arithmetic, 75 cents. 
Algebra, $1.12; College Algebra, $1.50; Plane Geome- 


Meiklejohn’s English 


Williams’s Composition and 


Remsen’s 


Chute’s Physics, $1.12. Colton’s Prac 


Bowser’s Academic 


try, 75 cents; Plane and Solid Geometry, "gr. 25; Elements of Trigonometry, 90 


cents; Treatise on Trigonometry, $1.50. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. jens ‘csns 


Harris's German Composition, 50 cents. 


cents. 
Suber’ s French Reader, 80 cents. 


German Grammar, 
German Reader, 90 
Edgren’s French Grammar, $1.12, 
A carefully selected Modern Language 


Series of over one hundred and sixty books. 





D. C. HEATH & 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 





B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York, 


Book-buyers can save themselves much trouble and 
save money by sending all orders for both: 


Foreign and American Books 


to our firm, prepared to furnish all Books, wherever 
published, promptly and at lowest rates. 


School and College Text-Books, 
Dictionaries, Grammars in all Languages, 
Greek and Latin Classics, Atlases, 
Wall-Maps. 

Catalogues on application. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Important New Books. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 

’ A New Romance by Rosert Louis STEVENson. A new Book by Rosert Grant. 

. ning Menino vents Hone ant ore I2mo, THE OPINIONS OF A PHILOSOPHER. 


ee” ae ee 


oth, $1.50. 

Mr. Stevenson's new book is a worthy sequel to his great 
masterpiece, “Kidnapped.” Jt is more than a story of ro- 
mantic adventure, with conspiracies and perils and heroic 
achievements on land and sea. For it makes David the 
hero of a love affair, the description of which reveals the 
author's genius in an altogether new light, The adventures 
of David and his Highland sweetheart carry them both into 
Holland and France, and supply fresh evidence of the 
author's wonderful power of spirited narrative and bold 
character painting. 


NEW EDITION, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE; 


KIDNAPPED. 


Being Memoirs of the Adventures of David Balfour in the Year 
1751, t2mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

** Mr. Stevensom has never appeared to greater advantage than in 
‘Kidnapped.’ . . No better book of its kind than these ‘Adventures of 
David Balfour’ has ever been written, Mr. Stevenson confesses in 
a note his own great kindness for Alan and Davie, and half promises 
to tell what further befell them after their parting in Edinburgh— 
a promise which the friends they have already made long to see ful- 





With many illustrations by C. S, ReinHart and W. T. SMEDLEY. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

An unusually large circle of eager readers will be found 
waiting for Robert Grant's “ Opinions of a Philosopher” ; 
for his “Reflections,” to which this is a sequel, appealed to 
and made friends of a larger public than any book of its 
class in recent years, Every one who remembers at how 
many points, both tender and laughable, the story of Fred 
and Josephine's young married life in the “Reflections” 
touched his own, will be anxious to follow the couple through 
their middle life. The illustrations reflect admirably both 
the grave and the comic elements in the story. 


IN UNIFORM STYLE WITH THE FOREGOING ; 
THE REFLECTIONS OF A [IARRIED MAN, 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 

‘Nothing is more entertaining than to have one's familiar experiences 
take objective form, and few experiences are more familiar than those 
which Mr. Grant here chronicles A us. Altogether Mr. Grant has 
given us a capital little book, which should easily strike up literary 











sh d."-—The Nation, comradeship with ‘ The Reveries of a Bachelor,’ —Boston Transcript. 
c For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
: Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, NewYork. 











° : FOR CLASS AND DESK. 


By E, A. ABBOTT np J. R. SEELEY. 


4, HOW TO PARSE. 
ge An soc 4 to Apply the Principles of 
Scholarship to English Grammar. With 
Appendices in Analysis, Spelling and 
Punctuation. By Epwin A. Assort, 
M.A., Head Master of the City of London 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ENGLISH LESSONS. 

For English ae By the Rev. Epwin 
A. Asport, M.A., Head Master of the 
44 London School, and J. R. SEELEY, 

. Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. Part I., 
. Part H., Diction. Part 

IIL, Metre. Part IV., Hints on Selec- 
Arrangement. Appendix. 


rtd , » $1.50. 
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By WM. A, MOWRY. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


Revised Editien, 16mo, $1.00. 


“ Of vital importance to every boy ; at once attrac- 
tive and instructive.” — Your of Hducation. 


By F, A, A. SMITH. 


KEEP YOUR MOUTH SHUT. 


A Popular Treatise on Mouth Breathing: 
Its Causes, Effects, and Treatment. By 
the Hon. SurGEON CHELTENHAM (Eng.) 
Infirmary. With an Appendix on o - 
thalmia in New-born Children, by Drs. 
Smith and Swan Burnett. 16mo, cloth, 
50 cents. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


THE [AN WITHOUT A COUNTRY, 


School edition, Illustrated. Square r2mo, 
paper covers, 30 cents. 


“A attractive edition or 
in Pde p nent moral 5-7 SERPs 
By F. B, SANBORN anp WILLIAM T., 
HARRIS, 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 


His Life and Philosophy. With portraits 
from a crayon by Mrs, RicHarD Hi1- 
DRETH anda ph by Bovp, of Des 


Moines, 1881, and an engraving of the 
Orchard House and School of Philosophy. 
2 vols,, cloth, crown 8vo, $3.50. 





By ISAAC B, CHOATE, 
WELLS OF ENGLISH. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“ Prove stimulating and healthful in class work,”’— 
Popular Educator, 


COLUMBIAN KNOWLEDGE 
SERIES. 


Edited by Prof. Topp, of Amherst College. 
A series of mon phs. Each complete 
in itself, Scientific, but untechnical, and 
illustrated freely when appropriate. 
16mo volumes, uniform cloth, $1.00 each. 

NOW IN PRESS: 

STARS AND TELESCOPES. By Davin 
P. Topp, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of As- 
tronomy and Director of the Amherst 
Observatory. ee Sey Seventh London 
Edition of ‘‘Celestial Motions,” by W. 
T. Lynn, F.R.A.S., with extensive ad- 
ditions and fully illustrated. 

TOTAL ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. By 
Mrs. MABEL Loomis Topp. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN AMERICA, By 
W. I. Fiercuer. 


IN PREPARATION FOR BARLY ISSUE: 
ASIATIC CHOLERA AND ITS PRE- 
VENTION. 


AERIAL LOCOMOTION. 
OUR COAL AND HOW TO CONSERVE 


Our New Descriptive and Educational Catalogue can be had free om application. 


ERTS BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 





FROM THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


Is AN ESSENTIAL Foop To THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


It contains nothing injurious. 


Formula on each. label. 


For relief of brain-fatigue, 


mervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats, it is invaluable. 


For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers, with such success as a curative 
that now many take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of nervous exhaustion. 


This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is 


often the only cause of disease. 


Indorsed by leading physicians, 


Druggists, or by mail ($1.00.) 
Pamphlet with full information free on application to 


F Crosby Co., 6 W. 25 St, NY 





BURR’S. LIBRARY INDEX. 


FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS, TO AID by!) et a SCHOLAR, CLERGYMAN, LAWYER 


PHYSICIAN, EDITOR, AUTHOR 


ACHER, AND ALL LOVERS OF BOOKS. 


Words and Namesare indexed by the first TWO letters, with nearly 400 divisions of the Alphabet 


printed n Thumbhoiles cut in the edges of the leaves 
; pened instantly at any combie 


Write for Descriptive Circulars and price, . 


nation by the use of one hand ! 


An index to information for immediate or future use. 


THE BURR INDEX COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers, Hartrorp, Conn’ 








New American Novels. 


JOSEPH ZALMONAH. 


By Epwarp Kino, a journalist of wide ex- 
perience and an author of repute. Paper 
50 cents ; cloth $1.25. 


J is a Jew, of an ausiereand satey type, Saeny 
gh devoted to the cause of his oppressed 
in New York. The pictures of hope, the 
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NOT ANGELS QUITE. 
By NatHan Haskett Doug. Paper 50 


cents; cloth $1.25. 
The scenery Vahongtows is beautifully done, A 


yacht cruise coast of Maine, with which the 

Eoin owe. py Benn picturesque A number of 
poems are ee the book—a 
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PAULA FERRIS. By Mary Farley Sanborn. Paper 
go cents; cloth §:.2 


‘ Prize Amanda M. 
LARAY. teooo! nrg ig try. By Douglas. 


eee een ei pn main of 


LBE AND SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
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MARCUS WARD’S 
NEWS CUTTING BOOKS. 


WNEWS CUTTINGS! 





These are petro for keeping in a concise form 
Household, per or Counting “oo oa rare. 
tion, They are oat yond of ht in form, i non 
paged—and have printed columns. Amy ae 
space for notes, 


Number. Bidding. Size of Book, Number 


of pages. 


6ors { Rat eae } 13194% o}¢ 200 «= $2.00 
6013 sie 15 Xr 200 3. 
6015 Full Cloth 1x 120 iy 
6017 "a 1 150 1.80 
6020 nt ox 120 60 
60a1 * 7 100 80 
6031 x 1 100 1,20 
604 r ar 80 1.35 
6043 4 120 1,00 
120 1.35 
For or will besent by mail 
to any oh teardned on Dookales, or by a: 


MARCUS WARD & CO., Ltd., 
734 Broadway, New York. 
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A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High. 
est of all in leavening strength.—lauy 
United States Food heport. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER C0,, 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 














“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
FOUR-TRACK 








TRUNK LINE. 


Reaching by its through cars the most i 
ant commprclal centers of the United Sue aa 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the yh pom mp Mohawk Val 

ll trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, e. Ave, and wa * &., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK, 
For ong ot "the. “Pots: okie tot send 


snger Agent Grand Coberal Station: New York 





















